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The Price of Peace 


EUROPEAN ARMS PROGRAM 
By DEAN ACHESON, United States Secretary of State 
Delivered before the House Foreign Affairs Committee, Washington, D. C., July 28, 1949 


HE Military Assistance Program which the Presi- 
» dent has recommended to the Congress is most ur- 
gently needed. I hope that upon an analysis of the 
facts the Committee will share my deep conviction that 
adoption of the program at this time is essential to reach 

the objectives of the United States in foreign affairs. 

The proposed Military Assistance Program cannot be 
regarded as an isolated piece of legislation unrelated to our 
whole foreign policy. Much more than military assistance, 
important as that is, is involved. What is also at stake here 
is the continuation with undiminished vigor of the great 
concerted effort the United States is making, in company 
with other nations of like purpose, to assure peace and se- 

t curity in the world. ‘This effort has been expressed, on the 

part of the United States, in an unbroken succession of posi- 
tive measures which have substantially advanced the cause 
of world peace with freedom and justice and have materi- 
ally strengthened our own security. 
The Military Assistance Program must be judged in the 
broad context of our whole foreign policy. It follows ‘n the 
sequence of measures which we have undertaken to accom- 
plish the primary purpose of our foreign policy—the estab- 
lishment of the conditions of peace and security in which 
the United States and the other free nations can endure and 
prosper. 

The enactment of the Military Assistance Program would 
assure the continuance in full force of the positive leader- 
ship which the United States is asserting in behalf of the 
free world. The failure to provide military assistance to 
those joined with us in that effort would reverse the affirma- 











tive and effective policy which this country has thus far 
pursued, 
Such a negative response to the challenge that still con- 






fronts us would inevitably weaken the confidence of the 
other free peoples in the determination of the United States 



























to carry out the task we have jointly undertaken. A re- 
versal of the course we have been pursuing to such good 
effect would hearten those who seek by unremitting pres- 
sure to wear down, overawe or overwhelm all who resist 
the imposition of an alien and abhorrent system. Any sign 
of weakness or irresolution on our part now would seriously 
jeopardize all the gains we have made so far toward the 
achievement of peace and security in the only kind of world 
in which we would want to live. 

It is not in keeping with the American character to quit 
at the halfway mark, before the course is run. I firmly 
believe that the American people will want to spare no 
effort to realize our goal of a secure and peaceful world. 
It is my conviction that an adequate program of military 
assistance is essential to the attainment of that goal. 

Twice in our lifetime threats to the security of the United 
States have arisen and have been allowed to develop un- 
checked until we found ourselves fighting for our existence 
as a free people. Neither time did we act with sufficient 
foresight and vigor either to dissipate the threat or ade- 
quately prepare ourselves to meet it. We are determined 
henceforth to profit from these tragic experiences and to 
eliminate or neutralize any new threat to our security be- 
fore it gets out of hand. 

This determination of the American people to be fore- 
warned and forearmed was evident even before the con- 
clusion of the recent war. There was also evident a reali- 
zation that in the modern world no nation, no matter how 
powerful or resolute, can hope to achieve security and pros- 
perity by its own efforts alone. There was a clear under- 
standing that the only possible way in which a just and 
peaceful world order could be organized was by the collec- 
tive action of the peoples dedicated to peace. 

On the basis of that conviction, which was shared by 
many others, the United States undertook the leadership 
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of the movement to organize the postwar world for col- 
lective security. We were concerned with far more than 
security in a restricted sense. What we envisaged, and 
what we put into effect, was a broad constructive effort in 
which the nations of the world could cooperate to achieve 
peace, freedom and an increasing measure of material well- 
being for all peoples. 

The concrete expression of that ideal is the United Na- 
tions, the most ambitious and comprehensive «attempt in 
history to organize the nations of the world for peace and 
progress on a universal basis. As we well know, the United 
Nations has not been able to function as it was intended 
because of the obstruction of a small minority of the mem- 
bers. But this does not invalidate the principle of collective 
action. When the effort to achieve collective security 
through the United Nations was impeded by a recalcitrant 
minority, the free nations of the majority proceeded with 
the search for collective security on as broad a base as pos- 
sible. 

The United States has continued its leadership in the 
movement for collective security, which we are still con- 
vinced is the only principle on which a just and enduring 
peace can be achieved. We have continued to support and 
strengthen the United Nations and have adhered to its 
principles and purposes. We have initiated and are carry- 
ing out, in cooperation with other free nations, a whole 
series of measures designed not only to keep the peace by 
collective action but also to neutralize and forestall the 
threat to the security and well-being of free peoples. 

The record of these undertakings and their results is 
impressive: Postwar relief, aid to Greece and Turkey, the 
European Recovery Program, and most recently the North 
Atlantic Treaty, just approved by the Senate by a resound- 
ing vote of 82 to 13. 

Each of these measures, and a number of others, has 
made an important contribution to the progress we have 
achieved. But none was sufficient alone. The totality of 
our effort is what has given renewed strength and vitality 
to the free world and has brought us thus far safely through 
great dangers. The momentum must be maintained if we 
are to accomplish our purpose. The Military Assistance 
Program is necessary to sustain the advance and carry us 
further along the way which we have every reason to be- 
lieve leads to peace and security for ourselves and others. 

We may wish for a number of reasons that it were not 
necessary to add military assistance to the heavy responsi- 
bilities we already bear, but we cannot escape the inexorable 
logic of the facts of life in the world as it is. 

One of the facts we must face is that the free nations of 
Western Europe, with whose security our own security is 
bound up, are incapable today of defending themselves 
against a major armed attack. Another fact is that the 
Soviet Union today maintains the largest peacetime military 
force in the history of the world, while exerting iron-fisted 
control over its neighbors and pursuing a policy of ex- 
ploiting any evidence of weakness in others. 

The combination of these two facts—a huge aggressive 
force on one side and admittedly inadequate defense forces 
on the other—has created a morbid and pervasive sense of 
insecurity in Western Europe. The fear is justified. The 
danger is real, however much some may try to argue it out 
of existence. The Soviet Union and the Western world 
are still far apart on fundamental issues. Until the nations 
of Western Europe are sufficiently strengthened to regain 
confidence in their ability to defend themselves, their sense 
of insecurity will impede economic recovery and impair the 
will of the people that now exist to resist communist in- 
filtration aggression if it should come. Restoration of their 





belief in their own capacity to resist will release new energy 
for the recovery effort and stiffen the determination to fight 
back if attacked. It is in our interest, as well as Western 
Europe’s to achieve these effects. They will be promoted 
by the Military Assistance Program. 

The legislation presented for your consideration would 
authorize the President, on request, to furnish military as- 
sistance to nations which have joined with the United 
States in collective regional arrangements based on princi- 
ples of self-help and mutual aid, and to other nations whose 
increased ability to defend themselves against aggression is 
important to our national interest. It authorizes the ap- 
propriation of $1,400,000,000 for the fiscal year 1950 which, 
together with the $50,000,000 separately requested for in- 
terim military aid to Greece and Turkey, will make a total 
of $1,450,000,000 available for obligation for foreign mili- 
tary assistance. The President is directed to terminate as- 
sistance to any nation when it so requests or when the fur- 
nishing of assistance to that nation would be inconsistent 
with our national interest or with our obligation under the 
Charter of the United Nations to refrain from aiding na- 
tions against which preventive or enforcement action is 
taken. 

Within the governmental structure the program will be 
centrally controlled. It is proposed, in view of the insepar- 
ability of actions taken under this legislation from the day 
to day administration of our foreign policy, that the central 
direction be exercised by the Department of State. In time 
of peace, the several instruments of our foreign policy must 
be wielded as a closely integrated unit if we are to achieve 
our objectives fully within reasonable cost. The Depart- 
ment will exercise that direction in close collaboration with 
other governmental agencies, particularly the National Mili- 
tary Establishment and the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration, with each agency contributing what it is best able 
to provide for the success of the program. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the National Military Establishment will provide 
equipment from its stocks, military advice and training as- 
sistance, and will utilize its procurement facilities for plac- 
ing orders for the balance of the end items required. The 
Economic Cooperation Administration will provide the 
necessary coordination with the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, seeing to it that our paramount interest in economic 
recovery is not jeopardized by the recipient nations under- 
taking a military effort on too large a scale. 

Insofar as possible, the program will be administered 
abroad through existing diplomatic and military channels. 
In this way it will be best integrated with the other over- 
seas operations of our foreign policy. 

Of the funds for which authorization is requested, it is 
presently contemplated that approximately $1.1 billion will 
be used to furnish military assistance to European signa- 
tories of the North Atlantic Pact. The balance will be 
used for assistance to other countries which are in the im- 
mediate area of Soviet pressure. This will permit the con- 
tinuation of the Greek-Turkish program, which has been 
so effective in preventing the independence of those countries 
from being lost through external machinations against the 
will of the Greek and Turkish people. There is reasonable 
ground for anticipating that operations against Greek guer- 
rillas may be brought to a successful conclusion in the near 
future. 

Grant assistance is also contemplated for the Republic of 
Korea, where a government constituted as a result of free 
elections under the auspices of the United Nations is men- 
aced by the threat of internal subversion and external force; 
for Iran which under severe external pressures has strictly 
maintained its independence and to which this Government 
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has accorded limited military assistance in the form of 
credit for the purchase of surplus equipment and has sent 
two U. S. military missions; and for the Philippine Re- 
public as a continuation of our aid originated under the Act 
of June 26, 1946. 

Since our resources are limited, the weight of our effort 
must be brought to bear in those European countries which 
are most vital to our national security where the threat of 
iweression is most immediate, where our aid will be most 
ettective, and where the ability of the economy to stand the 
financial strain of military expenditure is the least. 

Nevertheless, there are other areas in which an increase 
of defensive strength is highly desirable in the interest of 
our security. We are bound with our American Republic 
friends and neighbors in the Rio Pact of Mutual Assistance. 
Under this program we intend to help them in procuring 
equipment. Equipment will be made available to them on 
a cash reimbursement basis in accordance with a provision 
of the proposed legislation especially designed to help meet 
the procurement problems of the American Republics and 
certain other friendly countries. In order to enable these 
countries to utilize the procurement facilities of the military 
services without the necessity of immobilizing their scarce 
dollars from the time of placing an order for equipment 
to the time of delivery, the legislation would authorize the 
President to enter into contracts on behalf of the United 
States for procurement of such equipment upon a firm un- 
dertaking that the recipient nation will make reimbursement 
before delivery. 

This provision will also, of course, prove to be of con- 
siderable value to Canada. In addition, we are continuing 
to exchange with the Canadians vital information on 
weapons and plans which will contribute to the common 
defense, and we are going forward with such important 
matters of mutual interest as standardization of arms and 
equipment. 

By combining these several measures into a coordinated 
whole, we shall be able to make military assistance avail- 
able in accordance with our over-all political objectives, 
economic capabilities and strategic interests. 

Of course, all possible contingencies cannot be foreseen 
at this time. Should the national interests of the U. S. 
require, the President would be able to re-allocate funds as 
between recipient nations. presently included in the program 
and also to aid nations to whom assistance is not now con- 
templated. In minimize the need for re-alloca- 
tion, a small emergency fund is provided so that we may 
take prompt action to meet international situations which 
might suddenly develop. Any modifications in the program 
would nevertheless have to be in accordance with the policy 
expressed in section 2 of the draft legislation, namely, sup- 
port of collective defense and regional arrangements or of 
nations whose defense is important to the national interest 
of the United States. 

This one year program represents no more than about one 
fitth of the military expenditures which the recipient na- 
tions are already making during this fiscal year for them- 
selves and for each other. Just as in the case of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, they and we intend that our help 
supplement their own efforts to help themselves. There is 
clear evidence of accomplishment and intent on the part of 
the recipients to help themselves and each other. Details 
of the extensive measures of self-help and mutual aid already 
initiated by the free nations of Western Europe will be 
given to you in the testimony of other witnesses. It must be 
however, that the recipient nations cannot 


order to 


understood, 


achieve an adequate defensive position by themselves. Many 
essential materials and equipment can be bought only with 


dollars, and if they had the dollars available we would not 
be under the necessity of contributing to their economic 
recovery. Furthermore, a military production effort by 
these countries on too large a scale would divert materials, 
manpower and facilities vital to their own economic recov- 
ery efforts. To detract in any significant degree from those 
recovery efforts would be like building the walls of a house 
while tearing out its foundation. In order to enhance the 
ability of Western Europe to provide for its own defense, 
a not insignificant part of the assistance planned for it con- 
sists of items which will increase its own industrial military 
production. . 

It is nevertheless scarcely likely that the recipient nations 
will be in a position to make their contribution to world 
security and the defense of their area at the end of this 
one-year period without further outside assistance. If we 
do not assist these nations in achieving that position, the 
comparative cost to us in future years of preserving our own 
security will be considerably greater. It must be our ob- 
jective to achieve the necessary measure of security for us 
at the minimum drain on our own economy. The achieve- 
ment of that objective requires that we be associated with 
free nations who are strong. The magnitude of our assist- 
ance in future years will be reduced by the increased indus- 
trial potential of the recipient countries and by the fact that 
the first year’s program contains many capital items which 
need not be renewed in peacetime. But I cannot hope at 
this time to predict for how long contributions of this char- 
acter will be required of us. The rate of economic recovery, 
the imminence and extent of the aggressive threat, as well 
as strategic considerations and developments in the art of 
warfare, are all elements to be taken into account. There 
are too many variables in the equation and the determina- 
tion of these variables does not depend upon us alone. 

With respect to the European members of the North 
Atlantic Pact, a program in future years will be derived 
from recommendations made by the organization to be es- 
tablished under Article 9 of the Treaty. We will then be 
dealing with what action our Government should take on 
those recommendations with respect to the provision of 
mutual aid under Article 3 of the Treaty. Those recom- 
mendations will of course be examined in the light of the 
aid other members will be invited to contribute under Article 
3. However, as has been repeatedly stated, that is not the 
problem with which we are now dealing. As witnesses from 
the National Military Establishment will explain in more 
detail, the amount requested is urgently necessary in the 
interest of our national security. It is the minimum amount 
required to enable the recipient nations adequately to guard 
against internal subversion and to begin to undertake their 
logical and necessary roles in a coordinated collective de- 
fense effort. 

Some who oppose this program do so because they fear 
that by sending arms to other nations we should be increas- 
ing the chances of war or, alternatively, that the arms we 
give might some day be used against us. On the contrary, 
I am convinced that failure to reinforce the determination of 
free nations to defend themselves against subversion from 
within and aggression from without may invite a combina- 
tion of pclitical and military aggression. If they should 
have to defend themselves, it is obvious that their resistance 
would be more effective with the arms we propose to supply 
than without them. These are nations with proud histories 
and great traditions. 

The existence of communist groups in some of these coun- 
tries is a reason for, and not against, supplying arms. The 
danger from these communist elements reached its peak 
before the moderate governments of Western Europe proved 
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that they were too strong to be overthrown by subversion. 
Since these governments proved themselves capable of over- 
coming internal threats to their security, communist strength 
and influence in Western Europe have been steadily reduced. 
Military assistance from the United States would further 
strengthen the hand of the democratic governments in deal- 
ing with either internal disorders or repelling aggression if 
it should come. 

Fears that the Military Assistance Program might set 
off an international armament race or provoke the Soviet 
Union to war, in my considered opinion, are groundless. 
What is proposed is not a vast increase in the armies of 
Western Europe, but the supplying of certain key items of 
arms and equipment for the very modest forces which the 
Europeans have already provided for in their budgets. The 
Soviet Government is well aware that those forces are for 
defense purposes only and cannot possibly menace the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet Union knows that the democratic na- 
tions have not the desire, the intention, or the size of forces 
for conducting aggression. The people of Western Europe 
seek only the means of defending their own homes. 

Moreover, the armed forces of Western Europe and their 
equipment, whether supplied from Europe or from the 
United States, would be subject to any international agree- 
ment for the regulation and reduction of conventional arma- 
ments under the United Nations Charter. The United Na- 
tions is developing plans for the regulation and reduction 
of conventional armaments and armed forces. It is clear, 
however, that agreement to put armaments regulation into 
effect cannot be realized in the absence of international con- 
fidence and mutual trust. Until such an agreement is a 
reality, the free nations have no other recourse than to 
strengthen their own defenses against the threat of the far 
larger forces maintained by the Soviet Union. 

Assertions have been made that the threat to Western 
European security is not primarily military but political in 
nature, and that a military assistance program is out of 
step with the realities. It is quite true that the Western 
European struggle for freedom has so far been fought with 
political and economic weapons. It is equally true, however, 
that throughout this struggle there has been in existence 
behind the Iron Curtain the greatest peacetime combination 
of military forces the world has ever known. The fact that 
such forces exist and can be set quickly in motion consti- 
tutes a form of pressure which has helped to maintain un- 
popular minorities of communist conspirators in power in 
the Soviet satellites and in the case of the coup in Czecho- 
slovakia undoubtedly played a large part in putting them 
in power. The people of Europe are frequently reminded of 
the nature of this weapon by carefully timed and skillfully 
staged displays of Soviet military power, such as the recent 
exhibition at Moscow of the latest model jet-powered mili- 
tary planes. 

The fact is that the appeal of international communism 
is not, contrary to the self-serving assertions of the Soviets, 
an appeal to the minds of men. International communism 
has made its gains in Europe not by any intellectual or 
spiritual attractions but by the threat that derives from the 
existence of large forces, and the ruthless application of 
force wherever this has been necessary to achieve its ob- 
jectives. 

The mere presence of these large armed forces has had 
a psychological effect that has been damaging to recovery 
and stability, and has been a major influence in the loss of 
freedom and self-determination in important areas of Eu- 
rope. Nor can the possibilities of direct military aggression 
be ignored. When political aggression fails, as it has failed 
so far in Western Europe, totalitarian regimes are often 









tempted to gain their objectives by military means, particu- 
larly when they consider that no effective resistance is pos- 
sible. It is our aim to forestall that possibility by making 
it clear that military aggression against the nations of West- 
ern Europe can be undertaken only at great cost and with 
no assurances of success. 

It is contended by some that, in any event, there is no 
way to create a defense which would protect Western Eu- 
rope from invasion once such an invasion had ybeen launched. 
This is the counsel of despair. It is like arguing that be- 
cause burglars can break into houses we should not put 
locks on our doors. We do not believe that to discourage 
military aggression it is necessary to create Western Euro- 
pean defensive forces which are by virtue of their size 
capable of successfully resisting an all out attack. What is 
required is rather sufficient strength to make it impossible 
for an aggressor to achieve a quick and easy victory. The 
dictators of recent times have become involved in war 
when, in their belief, their intended victims would fall easy 
prey without substantial risk to themselves. The strength- 
ening of the defenses of Western Europe is designed to 
prevent a repetition of the tragic consequences of such dan- 
gerous self-deception. 

I wish to be emphatic about these points I have sum- 
marized. Let me restate the situation even more bluntly. 
The North Atlantic Treaty provides for concerted action 
in defense of an area which is absolutely vital to our se- 
curity interest. That common defense will cancel out an 
advantage which marauding nations have always had in 
Europe. I mean the advantage of piecemeal aggression, the 
technique of the fait accompli that dictators have used to 
absorb independent nations before and since World War II. 
The fundamental pledge of the Treaty, that an attack on 
one signatory will mean an attack on all, closes the door 
to piecemeal aggression. Does this mean, then, a deter- 
mined aggressor nation will take the desperate gamble of 
an all-out war? I do not believe that in the light of the 
pledge of the Treaty, and with the military program now 
proposed, any aggressor at this time would dare to do so. 
We know the pattern past aggressions have taken. The 
gangster mind likes to gamble only on sure things. Its 
victims are the weak and the unprepared, and it does not 
relish the prospect of fighting an aroused society. An in- 
vasion of Western Europe would mean a total war in 
which the aggressor would be pitting its strength against 
the combined strength of the Atlantic Pact nations. That 
is a choice which no nation would make unless it believed 
that swift military action could gain it enough usable mili- 
tary potential to more than balance the remaining forces 
arrayed against it. It is the aim of this program to insure 
that a successful swift and comparatively effortless military 
action by an aggressor would be impossible and therefore 
to make the gamble too hazardous to be tempting. 

In this program I firmly believe we will secure a highly 
advantageous and lasting benefit to the United States. Since 
our own future is so closely entwined with the interests of 
other free nations, we find that when we help them, we 
also help ourselves. The program has been designed for the 
minimum level of expenditure which makes sense in view 
of the political and military objectives to be achieved. This 
has been achieved by careful detailed screening of every item 
in the program. As a result of this process, the program 
contains only those items which are clearly essential to the 
establishment of a minimum of defense—the minimum es- 
sential to the success of our efforts. It is so constituted, 
and will be so administered, as to assure that economic re- 
covery will not be jeopardized. 

Provided our own forces are maintained at the minimum 
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level essential to our own security, the authorization of 
the sum requested will be the most positive contribution we 
could make to the collective security of the North Atlantic 
area. For this sum we will sustain the courageous efforts 
which Western Europe is making to achieve economic re- 
covery, and we will prevent those efforts from being para- 
lyzed by fear. For this sum we will have given tangible 
evidence that we believe that a free and prosperous world 
can be built despite all obstacles and discouragements. 


Without such a world we cannot have lasting peace. 
Military assistance, added to the constructive measures we 
have already put into effect, is part of the price of peace. 
The only kind of peace acceptable to free men cannot be 
bought cheaply. I think the people of the United States 
are willing to pay the price. I believe they fully under- 
stand that failure to pay it will put in jeopardy all we have 
been trying to achieve at so much sacrifice, and that failure 
to pay now will make the price much higher in the future. 


The World Peace Rests With China 


WHY TREAT THE ENEMY BETTER THAN OUR FRIEND? 
By ‘THOMAS E. DEWEY, Governor of New York 
Delivered at Annual Conference on American Foreign Policy, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., July 28, 1949 


OUR years ago, on the fourteenth of next. month, 

World War II in Asia came to an end with the 

surrender of the Japanese. China had been under in- 
vasion and occupation by the Japanese for a grand total of 
I+ years—ever since the Japanese invaded Manchuria in 
1931. Germany and Japan had now been completely beaten 
and the world confidently expected a new era of peace and 
freedom. The exhausted Chinese Government and_ people 
shared the exultation which went around the free world. 
China looked forward to a new era, free of invaders, with 
a chance to rebuild her war-torn economy and rescue her 
500,000,000 people from the suffering of years of warfare 
and occupation. 

Today that great vision is shattered in a thousand pieces 
and the hopes of the Chinese people are lower than they 
were before their triumphant victory in partnership with 
the United States. A thoughtful Chinese put it to me this 
way the other day: 

lf China had violated her ancient friendship with the 
United States and had joined hands with Japan as the 
enemy of America, where would she be today? It is unthink- 
able that China would ever have done such a thing, he said, 
but let’s assume that she did. China would ultimately have 
been defeated, as was Japan. The war would have been 
prolonged. It would have cost America countless additional 
lives and billions of dollars. But China would ultimately 
have been defeated by the United States. Then what would 
have happened, he asked ? 

General MacArthur would be presiding today over not 
only Japan but over China too. Each would be occupied by 
American troops and the United States Government would 
be pouring hundreds of millions of dollars into China for 
the purpose of restoring her economy, establishing a stable 
free government and rebuilding her in the partnership of 
nations just as we are doing in Germany and Japan today. 

Instead, where is China, our ally and friend? He pointed 
out that instead of having the benefit of peace, order, Ameri- 
can technical skill, and hundreds of millions of dollars in 
American money, China has been abandoned to Communist 
conquest. So said my Chinese friend. 

In short, China is worse off for being our friend than if 
she had been our enemy. 

Having sent arms and other wartime aid to China when 
she stood at our side during the war, we went even further 
and pledged ourselves to maintain the territorial and politi- 
cal integrity of China in the postwar world. These pledges 
we solemnly made at Cairo in November 1943. With seem- 
ingly carefree abandon the allied nations reversed them- 


selves at Yalta and have vacillated ever since. Behind 
China’s back, we agreed to let the Russians take over China’s 
eastern and southern Manchurian railroads and also Port 
Arthur and Dairen as tokens of their share in our victory 
over Japan. China, who stood for 14 years against Japan 
from 1931 to 1945, found that victory gave her only the 
bitter result of having to yield valuable territory to Russia. 

For China the war never stopped. She just has a new 
enemy. In place of Japan, it is her Russian-sponsored Com- 
munist enemies who have continued the war these four 
long additional years, finally collapsing the Chinese econ- 
omy and conquering more than half her people. The re- 
wards for friendship and loyalty have been the bitter fruits 
of more war, starvation, and now conquest. 

More than a year and a half ago, in November 1947*, I 
delivered a speech in New York City devoted to this sub- 
ject and I pointed out what had happened up to then, fore- 
casting with a dismal degree of accuracy what has since 
occurred. It is entirely unimportant that I should have 
forecast this mighty tragedy. But it is of major importance 
to determine whether there is anything yet to be done 
about it. 

The eyes of most Americans have been focused on Europe 
since the end of the war. By dint of tremendous effort and 
at great cost, we have achieved a stalemate with the Soviets 
in the cold war in Europe. Economically, she is still hang- 
ing in a precarious balance, and what I learned in my recent 
trip to Europe has only increased my concern over the pros- 
pects of rebuilding a western Europe strong enough to stand 
on its own feet if Asia is in chaos. But while we have won 
these tenuous victories in Europe the whole cause we repre- 
sent has suffered the most far-reaching and resounding de- 
feats in China and throughout much of Asia. 

While perhaps saving Europe’s 270,000,000 people, we 
have up to now lost even more in China and face the risk 
of losing all of Asiz. 

Is this important? It seems to me to be a key to world 
peace, and we have thrown it into the bottom of the Pacific 
Ocean. A cardinal tenet of our foreign policy, ranking in 
importance with the Monroe Doctrine, has been our open- 
door policy. With positive action and generous aid we have 
time and again shown our respect for and vital interest in 
the political integrity of China. As a people, regardless of 
politics, we decided long ago that a free China was essential 
to our own welfare. 

The attack on Pearl Harbor which brought us into the 
war was precipitated by our insistence that Japan withdraw 
her legions in China and halt their conquest. Our Govern- 


*Vital Speeches—December 15, 1947, page 134. 
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ment’s official White Book of 1943 makes this perfectly 
clear. It was our firm position in defense of China that 
brought on the Japanese attack. We fought for 4 years in 
that defense, because the defense of free China was the de- 
fense of America. 

One of America’s great statesmen, Secretary of State John 
Hay, said nearly 50 years ago, ““World peace rests with 
China, and whoever understands China * * * holds the key 
to world politics during the next five centuries.”” There are 
still 450 years to go on those five centuries, and the state- 
ment is as true today as when it was made. 

There are still in this world matters such as good faith 
and loyalty to our ancient and traditional ally. These should 
be sufficient motivation for a change in our far-eastern 
policy. But even aside from these, we have a very practical 
problem of the physical and military protection of the in- 
terest and people of America. If all China should go, obvi- 
ously the Communist revolutionaries in Indochina will com- 
plete their success there. Siam and Malaya might not be 
expected to survive long, and Burma would follow. A sur- 
rounded and divided India would appear to be easy prey, 
and it requires a great deal of wishful thinking to assume 
that the movement would not then extend into the Middle 
and Near East. That would bring the Communist forces 
with the colossal prestige and power of more than a billion 
people of Asia within easy reach of the fabulous supplies of 
oil of the Middle East. Without oil, the survival of Europe 
would be even more precarious than it is today. 

How long would Korea survive as an appendix to Asia. 
How long would we be willing to support Japan, whose 
whole trade background has always been with the continent 
of Asia? Could Indonesia hold out if she desired—and 
where would the Philippines be? Would there be any rub- 
ber supplies left flowing to the United States? And what 
would the position of our defenses be then? 

And let me ask, how well we would do in the United 
Nations to which we are solemnly committed if the Chinese 
vote on the Security Council should in the future be con- 
trolled from the Kremlin. And how would we do in the 
Assembly with China and Korea and Japan and other Asiatic 
states (once they are admitted) all with their votes also 
controlled from the Kremlin? To state the questions is to 
show the stark nature of the tragedy to which the world 
must face up now if ever. 

It seems that subsequent events have solemnly validated 
John Hay’s dictum that “The world peace rests with China.” 

So as we win an uneasy stalemate in Europe, what is to 
be done about China? I know and you know there is no 
simple answer, but you and I know equally well that there 
can be neither excuse nor reason for timidity and muddle- 
headedness on the part of our Government in attempting a 
solution. Surely we must have a policy and the will to 
carry it out, and surely our present habit of no policy at all 
must go. 

It is my firm conviction that with a small fraction of 
what a new war would cost, we could provide the skills 
and resources which we might reasonably hope could still 
save China—could save and preserve one-fifth of the world’s 
people on the side of human freedom. 

After | made my speech in November 1947 the Congress 
forced an $18,000,000 appropriation for China. Last year 
further appropriations were made, but our Government has 
shown no real interest in China and instead it administers 
a contemptuous rebuff each time a despairing appeal is made 
by any leaders of her Government. 

On top of that, the Communist propaganda is so vastly 
superior that they make it appear that China is already a 
gone goose and that Asia is theirs. This is not true. It is 


a startling fact that today, right now, the non-Communist 
forces in China control more territory than they did during 
their war with Japan. 

They still control the southeast China seaports which 
they never had at any time while they were our ally in the 
war. 

Free China still includes more than 170,000,000 people. 
It still controls a very large share of the agricultural land 
of all China. 

There is a determined hard core of resistance, not only 
throughout the ranks of the leadership in China, but 
throughout the rank and file of its people against commu- 
nism, which is hateful to everything the Chinese people be- 
lieve in. 

One other fact: The public apologists and writers who 
have been innocently or willfully playing the Communist 
game in trying to deceive the American people into believ- 
ing that the Chinese Communists were not Communists at 
all have been exposed as frauds. The Communist conquerors 
have publicly insulted our Government and we have lost 
face in the Orient. Our Ambassador was kept a virtual 
prisoner in Nanking. Vice Consul Olive was beaten in the 
Shanghai jail. The Chinese Communists have repeatedly 
demonstrated that they are the servants of Moscow and the 
advance agents of the new totalitarianism. 

Now should we follow these false prophets still further? 
They have a new line made in Moscow all ready for us. 
They would like to have our Government recognize the 
Communist conquests, thereby proving to all the world that 
it is unwise to be friendly with the United States—that we 
will betray our friends immediately when any one develops 
a coup d'état through bloody conquest. If that should be 
the action of our Government, we would most certainly be 
throwing away every principle for which our flag and Con- 
stitution have ever stood, every right to speak for the cause 
of world peace and decency. 

But these apologists go further. They now tell us we 
can do business with the Communists if we will quickly 
recognize them and prove we are not hostile. That need 
leave little argument. We went all through this before. 
We listened to those who said we could do business with 
Hitler, and American boys are dead as a result. 

If we can clear away these misconceptions, our own course 
of action becomes clearer. These negative concepts are as 
important as positive action. If we should immediately 
make it clear to the world that we will not recognize this 
brutal conquest, we will be well on the road toward a vast 
revival of morale of the forces for freedom in China and 
the rest of Asia. 

The next step is equally clear: We should indicate plainly 
that even though we realize the National Government is 
far from perfect, we have not abandoned the faith in a free 
China we proclaimed so loudly when we needed it during 
the war; that we know that whatever its faults it is the 
best present hope of establishing freedom in China. This, 
too, is obvious, and there should be no reason for hesitation 
over such a course. 

How much aid should America then give to the various 
non-Communist forces? That is a matter as to which the 
most widely different opinions can be found. Any aid, given 
immediately, right now, this summer, would create a great 
return of confidence. If supported with a vigorous official 
position it would make a radical change in the Chinese 
picture. It is said that the troops in China are now almost 
evenly divided, approximately 1,300,000 on each side. It 
is also said that there are more fresh troops being trained 
by the National Government. I do not know whether these 
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are accurate, but I do know that if spirit returns 
and the sense of being abandoned by her friends is cleared 
away, there is sufficient will to carry on an effective struggle 
and prevent a Communist conquest. 

How long would such a struggle last? No one knows. 
But there are leaders in vast territories of China—terri- 
tories larger than those on our side during the whole war 
with Japan—who will fight on and on until the turn comes. 
As they fight, with whatever American aid we give them, 
we gain time in the cold war and the rest of Asia does not 
"QO under. 
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Moreover, if the Communist conquerors are forced to a 
defensive position while they endeavor to cure the frightful 
economic conditions which made their successes so easy they 
will soon prove their bankruptcy and inefhiciency. They will 
face the prospect of the very disintegration and loss of 
prestige on which they have built their temporary successes. 
Then it would not be necessary to liberate China by a long 
and costly military operation. Stalemate would inevitably 
be followed by new and effective yearning by the Chinese 
people for a restoration of their traditional freedoms. 

Communism is basically rotten and contains within itself 


the seeds of its own destruction. This we believe with all 
our hearts and souls and it is time—past time—that as a 
Nation we started acting on our beliefs. 

I cannot say it better than did the free-trade-union com- 
mittee of the American Federation of Labor in a statement 
issued on July 4: 

“We reject all notions and policies of defeatism in China. 
We categorically repudiate the notion that all is hopelessly 
lost in China,” the committee stated, and they added: “It 
is high time that our country showed the way in atoning to 
the Chinese people for the Big Three sacrifice of their 
sovereignty. 

“American leadership in stemming the tide of totalitarian 
communism and chaos in China is long overdue.” 

If we back renewed faith with vigor and competence, I 
believe that we will succeed. With a clear policy and firm 
action, we can keep that faith. Such a policy and such ac- 
tion must soon evolve. I prayerfully hope that it will and 
that it will endure as a cornerstone of American foreign 
policy, based upon our fundamental belief in the liberty and 
independence of free men everywhere in all the years to 
come. ~ 


Twentieth Century Authoritarianism 


A RELIGION FOR THOSE WHO HAVE LOST RELIGION BUT NOT THEIR RELIGIOUS NEEDS 
By LEO CHERNE, Executive Secretary of the Research Institute of America, New York, N.Y. 
Delivered at the commencement exercises, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y., June 12, 1949 


T is as though these days were directed by Alfred Hitch- 

cock. A reading of the daily newspaper would persuade 

‘us that we are passengers on the Shanghai Express or 
the sleeping car to Trieste, or some similarly exotic and not 
very real train filled with beautiful women, suave diplo- 
mats, duped scientists, espionage agents. So great is the 
motion picture quality of the events through which we are 
living, that it is hardly incredible that we react to these 
events as we do to the sinister spy-thriller. 

Disbelief is fashionable. It always has been among the 
more educated—the more sophisticated of any society. We 
know how dubious are the motives of some who so avidly 
examine loyalty. We know how imperfect and insecure is 
this world of ours. We know how each nation, continu- 
ously and by any process, seeks the maximum secret informa- 
tion which other nations would withhold. We know that 
a spy on one side of the boundary line is an intelligence 
officer on the other. 

But these days are not directed by Alfred Hitchcock. 
The villain of the piece is not conveniently identified by a 
scar across his cheek or a missing forefinger—and there are, 
unfortunately, no hairbreadth escapes — nor, unhappily, do 
right and justice and cleanliness necessarily triumph. It 
seems to me that in these days preoccupied with the spy, we 
are missing the point quite completely. And it is this point 
which I feel to be of importance. There always have been, 
and I suppose there always will be, those few, crippled in 
spirit or warped in aspiration, who will fill the need which 
insecure nations have for illicit information. The spies are 
neither news nor novelty, and it is not they who should 
inspire fear or invoke exaggerated concern. It is something 
quite different and it involves a far greater number of people. 
It is the appeal of authority that reaches across boundaries 
ind ethics, cultures and loyalties. In a world made more 
fragile as it has become more complicated, a substantial body 








of men and women in all countries have been seeking cer- 
tainty and easy answers to complex problems. 

Democracy, in many ways, is the most difficult society 
in which to live. The essence of this form of social organi- 
zation is the necessity for individual choice, individual de- 
cision. In a democracy, a greater number of political, social 
and economic alternatives are left to the citizenry without 
predigestion by the state. And wherever choice is involved, 
conflict arises. We live through a continuous debate. The 
landlord says new rent rules provide him with an inade- 
quate return; the tenant says too high a return. The Presi- 
dent says new taxes must make up the budgetary deficit. 
The businessman says new taxes will deepen the recession. 
Senator Douglas says we must cut the cost of government 
here. Senator Taft says we must cut the cost of govern- 
ment there. General Clay says the Russians seek our de- 
struction. Henry Wallace says we seek the destruction of 
Russia. James Farley says the recognition of Spain would 
strengthen us militarily. I say the recognition of Spain will 
weaken us militarily. 

The necessity for decision pounds with unavoidable in- 
sistence. Our problems and our confusion are increased by 
the realization that we do not always make the right de- 
cision and that, equally important, there are substantial 
segments of our community who do not equally share this 
opportunity for decision. 

There are a significant number of people who are not 
equipped emotionally and intellectually to participate in 
problems involving choice. Recent years have seen an in- 
creasing emphasis on the economic and intellectual capacity 
for decision. We have stressed the role of education and 
economic welfare, and seek to increase both. But I think 
more fundamental is the unexamined emotional capacity 
for life in a democratic society. 

Neither a measurement of a person’s I.Q., nor his stand- 
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ing in the graduating class provides us with any indication 
of his capacity to reach decision. He may be intellectually 
advanced and emotionally immature. He may daily decry 
inadequacies in our society and yet secretly seek a society 
which would not permit him to examine inadequacies. He 
may picket an establishment suspected of anti-semitism else- 
where. He may grow violent at the prospect that the right 
to strike may be diminished here, yet justify every effort 
made to break a strike elsewhere. He may have developed 
an acute and accurate capacity to identify the injustices 
which afflict the life of the Negro in America, yet actually 
seek and worship a society which arbitrarily eliminates an 
economic or social, religious or racial community in its 
society. He may follow every twist and turn of the political 
line of a distant nation, certain that it is always correct and 
certain that all who disagree are always ill-intentioned. 

We were recently provided with an extraordinary illus- 
tration of this new phenomenon. At a given signal, Com- 
munists throughout the world, in every country in which 
they are organized, announced that they would support the 
Soviet Union if the Soviet Union were ever involved in any 
war with the nation of which they were citizens. What is 
it that produces this hypnotic acquiescence—this willingness 
to follow the behavior of a political institution up to and 
including the point where it requires the violation of the 
most serious legal and ethical standards of your own society? 
What is it that produces this world-wide unanimity? Even 
within the United States we could by no means achieve 
agreement on the desirability of the Marshall Plan, nor 
among the advocates of the Marshall Plan upon the desir- 
ability of each of its aspects. Yet, there was no difficulty 
at all in securing complete agreement among every member 
of the Communist Party both here and abroad that the 
Marshall Plan was an evil thing. 


What is the anatomy of loyalty to a foreign power and 
disloyalty to that which is closer to you? I believe we were 
given the most valuable clue in the signal which set off that 
world-wide pledge to support the Soviet Union. The signal 
on that occasion was given by Maurice Thorez when he 
said, and I quote, “The country of Socialism cannot by 
definition pursue a policy of aggression and war, which is the 
peculiarity of imperialist Powers.” It is not important that 
there is more socialism in Sweden than there is in the Soviet 
Union—or in New Zealand, or in England. There is still 
only one country of Socialism “by definition’. 

Its economic organization could alter completely so that 
it contained the least socialism of the nations of the world 
and it would still be the country of Socialism “by definition”’. 
It can occupy other nation’s territories while the United 
States relinquishes the Philippines and England relinquishes 
India and is compelled to relinquish Palestine, but it is still 
not imperialist ‘“‘by definition”. 

The miracle is in the phrase “by definition”. This is not 
an expression of political judgment. This is not an argu- 
ment in political theory. This is belief. This is dogma. 
Here, by religious definition, we find the irrevocable original 
sin of the United States and the equally irrevocable purity 
of the Soviet priesthood. And for those who seek and accept 
this certainty, there is obviously no need to examine the 
political positions taken by the Soviet Union from day to 
day or week to week—no possibility of applying logic even 
if those positions are inconsistent. To differ is heresy—and 
those who oppose are the heretics, the sinful, the lost and 
blasphemous. A new lexicon, of course, clothes the ex-com- 
munication—revisionist, social democrat, collaborationist, 
fascist—and now the arch heresy—cosmopolitanism. Not 
since the days of the medieval church have we seen so rigor- 


ous and effective an application of the doctrine of faith and 
morality to political conduct. 

Those intellectuals attracted by the Communist Party are 
irreligious not because they have no need for religion, but be- 
cause their former religion was taken away from them by 
logic. Yet so small a portion of living is determined by 
logic. While you can by logic annihilate a particular dogma, 
you don’t annihilate the need within the personality for that 
support, that certainty, for that integral part of the spirit 
that religion fills. 

And if we are to examine and understand these emotion- 
ally impoverished individuals in our society, we must be able 
to identify them—nor can we disbelieve their existence. The 
existence of the Communist as a real person, separate and 
distinct from others, must not be obscured by the shotgun 
barrage of a Tenney Committee, a Rankin or a Hearst. Un- 
fortunately, the problem of identifying the genuine Fascist 
and the genuine Communist is made more dificult by a reck- 
less opposition, which isn’t primarily interested, anyway, in 
eliminating authority. The reckless anti-communist is the 
person who calls everyone who disagrees with him a Com- 
munist. He carelessly lumps Liberals, Progressives, Socialists, 
Atheists, World Federationists, chronic dissenters and New 
Dealers under the Communist label. The result is that he 
throws up a smoke screen behind which the real Communist 
can effectively hide. 

The spurious anti-fascist calls everything with which he 
disagrees “fascist”. To the Communist, fascism was an- 
athema not because it was authoritarian, but only because its 
totalitarian drive was directed against the Communist. In 
those intervals in which world politics saw the aims of 
Russia and Germany coincide, Germany was no less the 
police state, but its brutality and repression became, as Molo- 
tov so aptly put it, “merely a matter of taste’’. 

If my remarks at this extraordinary moment in world 
history reflect a greater concern with the activity of the 
Communist, it is because in this act of the world drama, it 
is the Communist who more prominently fills the stage. 

When, as within the last month, a Pearl Buck and a 
Helen Gahagan Douglas, are linked to the Communist line 
by a legislative committee, a serious offense against democ- 
racy is committed—an offense beyond injustice. It is the 
offense of aid to the totalitarian. By associating these people 
—as when Eleanor Roosevelt was so widely called “Commu- 
nist”—the genuine member of the Communist Party and 
the consisent follower of the zigzag line are given a respect- 
ability they so poorly deserve. Some of these investigators 
have so poor a nose for dictatorship—because, actually, they 
can’t smell democracy. 

But no amount of investigative bungling must be permit- 
ted to obscure the problem. It is the problem of centuries 
past—the problem of authority which blinds men’s judg- 
ment, and dictatorship which kills their will and latitude of 
action. It is fundamentally a religious problem. Its beliefs 
are irrational; its dogma inflexible; its action always correct 
“by definition”. There is no problem of changing views be- 
cause the changing views are merely a reflection of a continu- 
ous and unchanging identification. Twentieth Century 
political authoritarianism is, in a real sense, the religion for 
those who have lost other religions but not their own re- 
ligious needs. It is the crutch for the spirit for those who 

require that support and find no spiritual solace elsewhere. 
It is as tragic in its impact upon peoples and governments as 
in a much earlier day when religion, politics and state were 
one. 

It is beyond understanding to some that people with in- 
telligence, even some with distinction in science and art, 
could so blindly accept a disciplined view imposed by others. 
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We have a mistaken tendency to equate intellect and matur- 
ty.. Unfortunately, the contrary is frequently true. Great 
ntellect is occasionally attained at the price of maturity; 
irt frequently at the price of adjustment. Does an intelli- 
gent mind have less need for religion? Is the I1.Q. a measure 
of the spirit? Are the emotional and spiritual insecurities 
of life stratified in direct proportion to education or skill? 
Are there fewer who are neurotic among college graduates 
or their instructors? Is the addiction to alcohol limited to 
the ignoramus? ‘To the extent we have knowledge, the con- 
trary seems to be true. Acute acquired intelligence is, on 
occasion, a compensation for immaturity in other directions. 

Psychiatry tells us that the search for authority is one ex- 
pression of a need for a father among those who suffered an 


acute rebellion against or an anxious seeking for a parent. 
Party-liner, Arthur Miller, has written two plays. The 
central theme in each involves a father who has failed his 
sons and the sons who seek a strong and effective father. In 
“Death of a Salesman”, even the father, on three separate 
occasions, expresses his unsatisfied hunger for his own father. 

The problem of authority is the problem of emotional 
maturity—the maturity of the individual, the group, the 
society. The greater number of us thrive and grow, enrich- 
ing our minds and spirit in the great debate. Some few turn 
backward; some even turn eastward. An atmosphere of 
choice permits that choice. And not for a day can any of us 
ever escape the eternal conflict between predigested authority 
and free choice. 


Training for Emergency Industrial 
Mobilization 


NO TIME TO WASTE 
By C. J. BURNSIDE, Industrial Consultant, Baltimore, Maryland 
Delivered at the Signal Corps Supply School, Baltimore, Maryland, July 18, 1949 


OU men are in training for what will probably be, 

in the event of another national emergency, the most 

important military job in history. Men without ships, 
guns, and planes are not soldiers. All the men we can enlist 
will be helpless to protect our country, unless your job is 
done quickly and well. There is no chicken and egg riddle 
here. You must have the materials with which to fight, 
tirst—or you don’t fight! 

The job for which you are training will be interesting, 
and exacting. You may not be ducking bullets, but you will 
will find yourself involved in the toughest struggle of your 
career, with ignorance, poor judgment, and unpreparedness 
dogging your every move. 

You will collect few medals. Yours is to be a silent, 
behind-the-scenes job; not much glamor and very little 
glory, but worthy of the best efforts of the best men in the 
country. | congratulate you on the opportunity to prepare 
tor this monumental job. 

War-time emergency procurement has its headaches. Many 
of you have undoubtedly experienced them. I have been thru 
the same experience over the last several years, but from 
the other side of the fence. I found that I could do my job 
best when I knew most about the problems, the limitations, 
and the capabilities of the military procurement officers. | 
suggest that you can do your job best by understanding fully 
the similar capabilities, and limitations, of industry. 

Last month marked my 25th year in industry. In World 
War 1, | was a member of the student Army training corps. 
My original interest in electronics came as a result of some 
fine schooling by the Signal Corps during that war. A non- 
com school at the University of Vermont, and an Officers’ 
Training School at Yale University, introduced me to the 
mysteries of “wireless,” as it was then known, and gave me 
my first introduction to the military service. 

‘The past 25 years have been invested in learning some- 
thing of industry; first, as a radio engineer; then, as an 
engineering administrator; subsequently, in the job of selling 
the products of my division to the Army and Navy; and 
finally, as the World War II manager of the Westinghouse 
Radio Division, with all the problems and invaluable ex- 
perience that went with directing a division which manu- 


factured $400 million dollars’ worth of complex military 
equipment during the last war. 

During most of the past year, as a private industrial 
consultant working with several companies, I have seen more 
of the industry side of military procurement, thru my work 
with companies other than Westinghouse. 

From this background, Gentlemen, I have come to the 
firm conviction that millions of dollars and precious months 
of time can be saved in the event of another emergency— 
if we prepare and practice now, before that emergency 
comes. 

There has been much talk about an effective war mobiliza- 
tion plan. Such a plan is simply a “national accident in- 
surance policy.” If such a policy is to be taken out, against 
the possibility of a national emergency, it is worthless until 
the premium has been paid and the policy is in force. My 
subject this morning has to do with the initial payment 
on this premium. 

The procurement problem has countless detailed angles, 
the discussion of which would take far more time than 
we have available here today. We can only hope to deal 
with a few of the main factors. These factors are: prompt 
contracting; early deliveries; and a sustained flow of ma- 
terial to the armed forces, in the event of another emergency. 

I would like to start by admitting that, at present, the 
problem is needlessly complicated by many restrictive legali- 
ties, military directives, and rules of procedure. On first 
glanc., the whole thing seems hardly capable of being un- 
tangled. I would like to dismiss these conflicting laws, rules, 
and directives from our discussion, on the assumption that 
when the chips are really down, our law makers and military 
and industrial administrators will, when properly aroused, 
sweep away any unreasonable restrictions and get down to 
business, on a common-sense rational basis, as they have 
done in past emergencies. 

Let’s address ourselves, then, to the fundamentals of 
three-part problem: 

. Contracting for your needs quickly and intelligently ; 
Getting quick deliveries; and 

Maintaining sustained deliveries during the period 
of emergency. 
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CONTRACTING 


In my dictionary, it says that “A contract is a mutual 
agreement between two competent parties for a valuable 
consideration, to do or not to do a particular thing.” 

First, we must define the “particular thing” for which 
we wish to contract. That means specifications describing 
something which it is possible to make, or a clear statement 
of services or efforts to be expended in your behalf. Re- 
member, this specification is the basis of the contract. It 
is used as the “Bible,” not only by the men who must design 
and build the product, or render the services, but also by 
your representatives who must determine to the satisfaction 
of the Government that the proper product or services has 
been supplied. 

So it is not just enough that the specification be under- 
standable by engineers. It must, in the final analysis, be so 
well understood by your contracting officer, the contractor’s 
administrative personnel, and your inspection personnel that 
it can be used as the basis for prompt action and sound 
judgment, throughout the contract. 


Defining the “particular thing’’ is important. A workable 
contract can only be written around a definite and mutually 
understood specification. 


We must have “mutual agreement.” Mutual agreement 
can only be arrived at between parties who thoroughly 
understand each other, and who mutually respect and trust 
each other. A contract which cannot be arrived at on the 
basis of mutual respect and trust is a shot-gun wedding, 
at best. 

You will remember that our definition referred to a 
“mutual agreement between two competent parties.” As 
future contracting officers, you must qualify as one of the 
two competent parties. Gentlemen, it takes competence in 
large doses to efficiently procure billions of dollars’ worth 
of anything, and when the things to be procured range from 
field wire to fire computers, and research brains, the job for 
which you are training requires first-class skill and com- 
petence. 


It is not enough to know the product alone. You must 
know the strength and limitations of the people with whom 
you are dealing. You must know what can reasonably be 
expected of the people, machines, and materials which enter 
into both the contract and the producing process, as they 
may be available in an emergency. “Competent parties” 
means people who are trained and experienced in taking all 
of these factors into consideration. 


The act of contracting on a mass basis is only practical 
when the routine rules and procedures are well known, and 
stabilized. No group of personnel, regardless of how intel- 
ligent or well schooled they may be, can hope to enter into 
important contracts unless the rules of the game “stay put.” 


You men of the Signal Corps are proud of your motto, 
“Get the message thru.” You wouldn’t “get the message 
thru” unless you used established codes. You wouldn’t expect 
to hit the target, if you allowed somebody to continually 
tinker with the sights. The number of shots per minute on 
a target would suffer badly, if your gunner had to change 
sights and get used to new ones every few minutes. Con- 
tracting procedure is the code book and the gun sight of 
your contracting officers, your inspectors, and industry. 


Quick DELIVERIES 


There is no mystery about quick deliveries. They are not 
based on any “‘sleight of hand.” They are the result of careful 
evaluation of the job to be done, preparation of facilities 
and training of personnel in advance, availability of materials, 


and direction by skilled personnel, both on the military and 
industry procurement teams. 

By evaluation of the job to be done, I mean that some- 
one must be able to visualize the over-all scope of the pro- 
curement job, and tell industry about how many millions 
or billions of dollars of about what kind of material is 
wanted, in what period of time. 

While this evaluation is undoubtedly the responsibility 
of top policy levels in the Government, it must be done 
before you, as the procurement officers of the future, can 
do your job in an intelligent and efficient manner. 

Evaluation also means that there must be a clear under- 
standing that, while some products can be obtained almost 
overnight, a considerable period of time between the start 
of production and the delivery of some of the more complex 
items is unavoidable. General Knudson put this very well, 
I think, during the last war, when in the face of extreme 
pressure for production deliveries, he reminded a_ con- 
gressional committee that, despite the finest hospital facilities 
and the most expert medical science, some things still take 
nine months. Rabbits can be made in 30 days—elephants 
take 641! 

To get deliveries when you need them, you must start 
in time. 

To start, you must have plants and machinery with which 
to build the product. You must have at least a nucleus of 
skilled personnel with which to engineer, production plan, 
tool design, purchase materials; machine, assemble, test, in- 
spect and ship the product. 

There are many methods presently under consideration 
for getting a running start on this quick delivery problem. 

While with Westinghouse, my division prepared a study, 
at the request of the Signal Corps, of the factors involved 
in getting into early delivery on a complicated gun-pointing 
radar equipment. From that study, with which I hope many 
of you are familiar, it was apparent that the placing of 
preparedness orders, well in advance of an anticipated 
emergency, authorizing the processing of all of the prepara- 
tory work on a contract, including engineering, manufac- 
turing drawings, and production planning for all materials, 
would greatly advance the initial delivery date, from the 
time of final production contract. The study also disclosed 
that a second step, involving actual production on a minimum 
rate basis, would further speed initial deliveries. 

When the emergency strikes and our contract is released, 
we must expect a multitude of minor problems to arise 
from the rush of initial procurement. Some materials we 
had expected to use may not be available. Specifications put 
to production test for the first time may need clarification. 
The problems can be as simple as the punctuation or a name 
plate, or as serious as the failure of a major source of supply. 
The details are best known to the men, both military and 
industrial, in direct contact with the job. 

These men on the scene must be capable of, and author- 
ized to use, good judgment. They should be empowered to 
render “on-the-spot” decisions on the minor items, and 
must be impressed with the importance of bringing the 
major ones to the attention of higher authority, with the 
speed justified by the seriousness of the item, even if this 
means temporary departure from slower, routine channels. 

These on-the-spot representatives of your service should 
be highly skilled and well trained. They can well be the 
bottleneck of your procurement. If they are powerless to 
make decisions, or are not of sufficient caliber to permit 
your trusting them with important decisions—they are not 
only worthless to your cause, but are, in fact, a serious 
handicap. 

Their performance can be no better than the trainin; 
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which you give them and the skill with which you select 
men of the proper caliber. When hundreds or thousands 
of men and machines are wound up to top speed is not the 
time to carry on an administrative or technical debate. 
‘The final channel through which this equipment must 
flow is your inspection service. Here again, the efficiency 
of production which can be achieved is dependent upon the 
degree to which your inspection personnel have become 
familiar with the type of equipment, and the degree to 
which they are informed on the final purpose of the equip- 
‘They must be equipped to decide intelligently the 
proper disposition of the unavoidable minor deviations from 
specifications and schedules which are bound to arise as the 
military and production team warms up. 


ment. 


SUSTAINED DELIVERIES 
~ ‘The story of sustained deliveries is the story of a well- 
trained team, skilled in all the fundamentals, manned by 
the pick of the squad, and seasoned by the experience of 
practicing and performing together. 

During the initial stage of a contract, sources of material 
are developed and proven in. Facilities and equipment are 
organized, and personnel is trained. Sustained deliveries re- 
sult--when the flow of materials is uninterrupted, and the 
team is retained intact. 

Lhis team of which I speak is not just an industry team. 
Some of its most important players are in the military service. 

How do we acquire a good team? 

If vou were given the job of organizing a winning pro- 
fessional football team, you would start by picking the 
most promising material from the ranks of available pro- 
fessional and college football stars. You would gather a 
squad of 40 or 50, and then you would put them in train- 
ing and drill them through weeks of practice, to select your 
team. If you were to put your team on the field without 
even though each player had been a star in his 
ight, it is probable that any good second-rate college 
could beat them. 


practice 
own 


As a manager and coach, you would know that individual 
native ability alone is not sufficient. Your team would be 
put in a training camp and practice daily for many weeks, 
before your first scheduled game. 

lf you start with good men, then so long as that team 
stays together, so long as it has been properly trained, and 
is not torn apart by substitutions, you will have a winning 
team. But if some of your star players get hurt, or are 
sold, and you substitute some second-string players for them 

down goes your performance. It is the same thing, exactly, 
in procurement and production. 

Our team consists of all our administrative 

people, our negotiating people, the engineers, the produc- 
tion pl inning group, the purchasing group, the manufactur- 
gy group, and the inspection group. 
‘There is a military counterpart of several elements on 
Inspection, for example, is one of them. This is 
the man who makes the touchdown play. This is the man 
who carries the ball over the line. 


industry 


rT 
it 


the team. 


To buy and build exacting military equipment, our team 
must be a major league team. 

Avain, if I may use a similie, I have seen tug-of-war 
teams where one 250-pound man could be taken out and 
replaced by a 250-pound stranger—and the team could con- 
tinue to perform just as well as before the substitution was 
made. 

But if you take a 250-pound tackle out of the Notre 
Dame line, and put another 250-pounder in, who hasn’t 
practiced with the team, the results are disastrous. 


The team we are talking about, one to make this kind 
of equipment, is not a tug-of-war team. It is a first-class 
pro football team. This is a complicated game, requiring 
consumate skill. The players must develop the ultimate in 
team play. They must know their signals. Their timing 
must be perfect. Winning the game is a job for the first 
team. Using the second team means getting second-rate 
results. 

You don’t put in the second team until you know you 
have the game on ice. It is the same way in war-time pro- 
curement. It may be perfectly plausible to put in the sec- 
ond team of production people, when the war is won—but 
not before. 

Producing electronic equipment is a game of skill. In- 
dustry chooses its key players with great care. It gives 
them long preliminary training. It makes them practice 
many positions on the team, and from the results of this 
practice, they are chosen to fill positions where their per- 
formance is outstanding. 

This process usually starts by selecting men of intelli- 
gence and judgment, and with as much higher education 
as possible. These men, who have already put in four or 
more years of college, are trained in industry for periods 
of from one to five years, before they are capable of han- 
dling the responsibilities of even minor administrative jobs. 

In industry, the incentive is economic; the better the man, 
the more likely a profitable operation. A poor team means 
business failure. The reason behind prosperous industry 
performance is men—men who can deliver the goods. Show 
me the company with a good reputation, and I'll show you 
a group of top-flight men. 

The procurement job from the military side is just as 
important, and requires just as good men, with just as good 
training. An uninformed, poorly equipped contracting off- 
cer or government inspector can nullify the best efforts of a 
skilled industry organization. 

The same thing is true in reverse. 

Industry’s war-time effort to maintain consistent, reliable, 
high-level production, the drafting of key personnel for 
military service is a most damaging and disrupting pro- 
cedure. During the last war in the Westinghouse Elec- 
tronics Division, which I directed, it was necessary to ex- 
pend much valuable time of key personnel to combat the 
ill-informed functioning of local draft boards. No efforts 
were spared in obtaining deferments of irreplaceable key 
personnel. On the other hand, we followed a rigid policy 
of never asking for a deferment where persornel could be 
replaced by any reasonable means. 

It does not make so much difference for common labor, 
for janitors, for material handlers. That is your ‘‘tug-of- 
war” team. A replacement who is physically sound can do 
the job just as well as another, after 24 hours. But if you 
take the quarterback, or the tackle, or the halfback out of 
the game, you lose—out goes production performance. 

During the late war, the part of the military that needed 
men and the part that needed equipment sometimes appeared 
to be strangers. That posed a problem. Wars require 
soldiers—and equipment with which to equip them. But 
it is a serious mistake to expect to make both soldiers and 
equipment from the same individuals. You have to divide 
them into two groups, and realize that only one group can 
be used in combat. The other must be retained to provide 
equipment. 

In our plant, we did not lost many skilled men during 
the war. We sent our supervisors all over the country, to 
explain to draft boards the importance of a purchasing 
agent, a production chief, a skilled and experienced milling 
machine operator. We explained to the draft boards what 
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a milling machine or a shaper is. We showed them pictures 
of the machines and the products which they produced. We 
carefully explained the irreplacability of the operators of 
such machines. If we could finally get the story across to 
them, so that they could understand it, we were ordinarily 
successful in saving the men. Sometimes we were defeated 
by personal factors. Sometimes we had to take the matter 
all the way to the White House, if the need were critical. 
But all of that takes time—all of that takes the time of 
administrative people, who should be directing the progress 
of your production; who should be safeguarding your de- 
livery schedules. 

If there is some way we can eliminate such disruptions, 
the next time we get in a pinch, we will have eliminated 
one of the most serious threats to sustained, high-level war 
time production. These team players cannot be made over- 
night. Years of schooling, college training, and industrial 
experience alone will produce such men. 


I appreciate that the solution of this Selective Service 
problem may not lie within the scope of responsibility of 
you men in the Supply School. It is probably not your re- 
sponsibility to worry about that phase of industry’s problem. 


But it is our direct responsibility to evaluate the efforts 
of such team-crippling drafting of key personnel on the 
production performance of your industry team-mates. It is 
your direct responsibility to reflect these damaging effects 
in your procurement promises to the “top side,’ who are 
holding you responsible for producing material in sufficient 
quantities—on time. 

Selective Service was not the bugaboo of the military 
part of the team. Too many men were picked as members 
of the military procurement team, not for their ability at 
procurement, but simply because they were not good enough 
to make the combat team. Having been chosen on a faulty 
basis they were often placed in their jobs without adequate 
training, and shifted from one job to another so rapidly 
that they had no time to gain experience nor to become pro- 
ductive members of anyone’s team. 


You of the military service are better equipped than I to 
judge the requirements of a combat job, but from personal 
experience with members of the military procurement team 
during the last war, your job of selecting and training the 
men in your procurement sections, in my opinion, left much 
to be desired. 

I could give you many examples in which the lack of 
training, lack of understanding of the equipment, lack of 
authority to make simple and minor decisions, or just plain 
lack of ability to do so, brought to a standstill the efforts 
of a thousand men, eagerly trying to get the job done :— 


The equipments that sat on the shipping floor, because 
no instructions were available as to where to ship them, 
after men had worked around the clock for weeks on 
end, to get them to that shipping floor, under orders that 
every minute was important. 

The production lines that slowed down and came to a 
stop, because the aisles were plugged with completed 
equipments that could not be packed, just because the best 
packing lumber that priorities could obtain did not satisfy 
the personal opinions of an inspector. 


These men were given unlimited power to say, ““No!”— 
but little or no authority to judge when to say, “Yes!” 
And nothing was quite so aggravating as the man who 
would say neither “Yes!” nor “No!”, but insisted on re- 
ferring the item, no matter how small, to that well-known 
“higher authority.” 


Many times it was much more important to arrive at a 
decision, regardless of whether the decision was “Yes!” or 
“No!,” th be suspended i id-air with decisi 

NO!, than to be suspended in mid-air with no decision. 

The military members of the team with like responsibili- 
ties must be equipped with the same training and the same 
authority as their opposite numbers in industry. This ap- 
plies at all working levels, not just at the top. 


THE ANSWER 


Contracting for your needs quickly and intelligently, get- 
ting quick deliveries, maintaining sustained deliveries 
through the emergency—this is the problem we have been 
exploring. There is one common denominator, one prime 
requirement, one important ingredient we must have in our 
solution: a team of skilled, well trained men, practiced in 
this complex and difficult job. 

What do we mean by skilled men? 

You may have your definition, but to me the skilled men 
on this military procurement team must fit these personal 
attributes: He must have common sense and good judg- 
ment. He must be cool, collected, and cooperative. He 
must have vision and imagination. And above all, he must 
have the courage of his own convictions, and the authority 
to back them. : 

To these personal attributes, we must add: Training, 
training, and more training—aimed at the special job to 
which he is assigned. 

Industry carries on this process continuously. Production 
is their life blood. They do not have the delay handicap 
which you have, of waiting for a national emergency. They 
have this job to do every day, and they have it to do in a 
highly competitive environment, where none but the best 
survive. 

You won’t have to explain to industry the importance of 
well thought-out and stabilized procedures. 

You won't have to explain to industry the importance 
of properly selecting personnel, trained for and kept on the 
job for which they are best fitted. 

You won't have to explain to industry the necessity for 
authority to go with the responsibility of the job. . 

Industry lives and prospers only to the degree to which 
it understands thoroughly these fundamentals. 

The military has one serious handicap. It is only in busi- 
ness in a major way during an emergency, and its first aim 
must be to keep that emergency from arising. The military 
team has few major games on its schedule. It knows neither 
the identity of its next opponent, nor the time and place of 
the game. It knows only that it must not lose the game. 

With these conditions to face, what would any team do? 
It would practice, practice, practice! It would scout the 
opponents’ plays, and practice its own first string against 
every condition it might meet in the all-important games. 
The military procurement team, in my opinion, can only 
succeed if it follows this same plan. 

General Arnold, I would like to take this opportunity, 
afforded by your generous invitation to address this class, 
to make some specific recommendations which I think will 
improve the performance of the procurement team. After 
25 years in industry, the last 15 of which have been inti- 
mately connected with military production, I feel I can 
speak with the assurance of one who has “been there.”’ 

During peace time, every man in your procurement or- 
ganization who deals with industry in any capacity should 
be assigned at least 10% of his time, each year, on an ag- 
gressive, strenuous procurement training program. I don’t 
know that percentage of your total procurement group is 
represented by this class today, but I would estimate that 
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it represents a very small fraction of your present or po- 
tential officer and civilian procurement organization, who 
will come in contact with industry. 

To be sure, time spent in iraining is lost to you at the 
in handling the routine job of your division. But 


moment, 


| can assure you that it takes very little special training to 
mprove the efficiency of any man by 10%, at which point 
ui have recovered the time spent in training. From that 
point on, the efliciency and better performance is all profit 
to your organization. 
This training cannot be done alone. It should be co- 
ordinated with, and much of it should be done in, the field 


You will find in- 
to work with you in such a training program. 
I know that the Electronics Division of the Westinghouse 
ompany in the past has welcomed the opportunity to work 
with, and help train, the officer and civilian members of 
the military team. 

We have a mutual problem. We know that we can do 
our job better when we understand you and your problem, 
fully. Your men can do their jobs better, if they have an 
equal understanding of industry. 

During the war, many classes of military officers and 
listed personnel visited our plants, and they were urged 
to look into every facet of the design and production job. 


in the plants and offices of industry. 


gustry eager 





From time to time, special groups of Army and Navy ofh- 
cers and enlisted men have spent weeks or months with us, 
working shoulder to shoulder with our own engineers and 
administrative people. In the last three years, their visits 
have usually been limited to a day. Of late, their numbers 
have been small, and their visits have been infrequent. 

In the past, I have had the privilege of speaking to simi- 
lar classes in various branches of the War College, and from 
this, I know that you have the nucleus of such a training 
program. This is a most encouraging start. 

But the problem for which you are training is not a small 
preblem. It is a possible future national emergency. If it 
comes, it will be the supreme effort, and demand the ulti- 
mate performance of you men who have chosen as your 
life’s work the maintenance of a military establishment 
capable of handling successfully any emergency. 

The date of this potential emergency is unknown. We 
must assume it can come at any moment. There is no time 
to waste. 

Your military procurement organization must be staffed 
with your best men. They must be trained and practiced. 
They must be available in sufficient number, and they must 
be well acquainted with industry. 

You can depend on industry to help. 

You have a big job to do—and the time is NOW. 


The Worth of One 


CARRYING ON THE WORLD'S WORK 
By DR. RALPH W. SOCKMAN, Minister, Christ Church, New York, N. Y. 
Delivered at Commencement Exercises, New York University, New York, N. Y., June 12, 1949 


N the line of the Ancient Mariner, Coleridge has 

lett etched on the memories of the English speaking 

world the figure of a ship becalmed under a blistering 
sun. By the magic of the author’s words we can almost see 
the sails hanging limp, the deck seared by the heat, the 
sailors waiting wistfully for the wind that does not come. 
\nd we can veritably feel the parch in the throat when we 
read the lines “Water, water everywhere but not a drop to 
drink.” 

‘This line suggests to me a modern paraphrase. After two 
world wars we thought we were surely launched on the 
voyage to a world of peace and brotherhood. But we seem 
to be tragically halted. At the same time we see power al- 
most immeasurably multiplied. Mechanical power has 
been advanced by our dynamic industrial efficiency and 
now atomic energy gives a throbbing new sense of potency. 
Hence we could say; power, power everywhere and yet no 
strength to save us. Paradoxically we are becalmed on a sea 
of power. 

Bigness may blight as well as thrill. We Americans take 
justifiable pride in the fact that the energy and enterprise of 
our people have litted this nation from thirteen little colo- 
nies to the greatest country on the globe. But when we can 
marshall our men and women in war in masses of more 

million the loss of a few thousand more or less 
makes little impression. And when our government adopts 


1 
than twelve 


titty billion dollar budgets the evasion of a few hundred 
dollars in one’s income tax or the waste of a few million 
dollars in some public extravagance — these seem too small 


for the public mind to bother about. 
Recently a radio listener sent me a copy of the first prayer 
delivered before an American Congress. As I read the peti- 


tion “for those here assembled and the millions they repre- 
sent’, the thought came over me that the millions repre- 
sented by our first Congress just about equal the number 
of civilians now employed to run our government. Truly 
we are a big country. 

But the vastness tends to dwarf personal values. As the 
group grows the individual shrinks. For that reason the civic 
and moral interests of our large cities are harder to main- 
tain on a high level than are those of the small town. In our 
mass living the individual is lost in the crowd and that is a 
morally dangerous place to be. Moody once said that char- 
acter is what a man is in the dark. A new darkness of our 
day is the darkness of numbers. 

Another factor which makes for the dwarfing of the 
individual is the fatalistic philosophy which has been popu- 
larized by the war. When our youth were tossed into the 
midst of titanic forces over which they had so little control 
there tended to develop the feeling that the person is but a 
pawn played across the board. So many of our soldiers and 
sailors accepted the fatalistic idea that “when my number 
is up, I’ll go.’’ We cannot build a strong society on a phil- 
osophy that thus negates personal significance and responsi- 
bility. Whatever limitations are put upon us by heredity 
environment and external conditioning forces there are 
nevertheless significant choices which each of us can and 
must make. And unless we accept our moral responsibility 
for these choices democracy is doomed. 

The individual must feel that he counts with his Creator. 
Only that sense can sustain him in the midst of crowd living. 
At the World Council of Churches at Amsterdam last sum- 
mer one of the speakers was from Asia. He asserted that 
before the missionary influence began to penetrate the 
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Orient, Asiatic society had little sense of personal human 
values. Interestingly enough he quoted Karl Marx as saying 
just one hundred years ago that Asian society could con- 
template the masacre of a town with the same cold indif- 
ference that it might consider the clearing of a forest. And 
to correct that impersonalizing against which he inveighed 
Marx began the Communistic philosophy which now has 
its concentration camps and regimentation which reduces the 
individual to helplessness. No mere economic formula can 
insure the significance and worth of the individual. 

There came into the stream of thought from the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition the doctrine that every individual is a 
child of God and thereby endowed with certain inalienable 
rights regardless of race, color, or culture. It is that doctrine 
which makes life worth more along the Hudson and Mis- 
sissippi than along the Ganges, the Yangtze and the Volga. 
That soil of faith in a sovereign God which sustains the 
sense of individual worth must be maintained if our free 
democracy is to endure. 


The individual must not only see that he counts with his 
Creator but he must also be shown where he can count. A 
college education lifts our horizons and delivers us from 
the pettiness of provincialism of the uneducated. But in the 
enlarging of our outlooks we must beware lest we loosen our 
local loyalties. 


As a Hebrew proverb has it, “the eyes of a fool are in 
the ends of the earth.” It is futile to focus our vision on 
the far-off objective and neglect the steps which lead up to 
it. If we listen only to discussions of world problems and 
read only the headlines of world disorders we might soon 
be in despair. It is when we turn to some local concrete 
individual task that we get a new grip on reality and re- 
charge the batteries of our personal faith. 

Morever it is in the local laboratories that we work out 
the formula by which we are to solve the larger problems. 
We are passing through a stage of social awkwardness. We 
have the impulses to correct world-wide abuses but we have 
not learned the squad movements and _ personal discipline 
by which we can move gracefully up to the complex issues. 
We need a bifocal vision which can see the long range and 
the immediate application. It was said by Robert Browning 
that when one eye was nearsighted the other was farsighted. 
When he wished to see the distant object he closed his 
nearsighted eye and when he wished to see the close-up he 
closed the farsighted eye. As Halford Luccock said, Brown- 
ing saw the “longer and the shorter”. It is such vision that 
our day demands. One of the great preachers of my boyhood 
period was Washington Gladden. He was ever holding be- 
fore his people the great ideals of world peace, racial brother- 
hood and industrial justice but he could not always see his 
way through. So he once wrote these lines: 


I know that right is right, 
That it is not good to lie; 
That love is better than spite 
And a neighbor than a spy. 


In the darkest night of the year 
When the stars are all gone out 
That courage is better than fear 
And faith is truer than doubt.” 


Those are moral axioms which we can practice in our 
local communities. And if we do the duty next to us and 
the duty next to that, light will begin to break on the ulti- 
mate tasks. 

Having seen where we can count, the individual must 
stand up and be counted. It is not enough to tell a person 
















































that he is precious in the sight of God. He must also be 
shown that his Creator counts on him for carrying on the 
world’s work. Little boys become impatient with those 
who tell them how precious they are. We big boys rather 
enjoy it but that is because we are old boys and not real 
boys! President Elliott of Harvard was wont to say that 
the best way to bring a wayward boy to heel was to re- 
mind him of the sacrifices made for him by his parents. 
That is good. But Woodrow Wilson added a note which 
supplements it. When he was confronted with a student 
who had become a problem on the Princeton campus he gave 
that reckless youth a responsibility which astounded the 
faculty but which so challenged the lad that he rose to the 
responsibility. The great pillars around this library are up- 
held not merely by the foundation but by the weight which 
rests upon them. As the individual citizen accepts his Bill 
of Responsibilities as well as call for his Bill of Rights so 
is our society healthy. A sense of community is the best de- 
fense against Communism. And the atomistic man is as much 
a danger as the atomic bomb. If we live in our communities 
like grains of sand in a pile we loosen the whole structure. 
Only as we are cemented together by social responsibility do 
we form the foundations of our freedoms. 

In my opinion the Soviet Union is too poor to provoke a 
war with the United States in the immediate future. 
Furthermore, her leaders believe that they can undermine 
our society with their Communistic theories. The danger 
from Russia is by infiltration rather than by invasion. And 
how do we protect ourselves against infiltration? Consider 
the figure of a garden. If my neighbor allows his garden to 
grow up with weeds how can I keep those weeds out of my 
property? I cannot fence against weeds when the seeds are 
in the air. The only way to keep a garden a garden is to 
cultivate it. And the only way to keep America a free 
democratic society is to cultivate our civic, social and 
spiritual institutions. 

Stanley Jones came back from India some years ago to 
say that the present generation of American youth is the 
finest America has ever produced. It is stronger in body, 
and keener in mind. But it lacks one thing and that one 
thing is a sense of mission. If the only objective you have 
as you leave this university is simply to get ahead of your 
neighbor, measured by materialistic and competitive stand- 
ards, then you are not adding to the strength of America. 
Hugh Kingsmill in his biography of Cromwell said that 
“Cromwell always gave the impression of a person going 
towards something.” Take the measure of your own at- 
titude. Are you simply trying to keep ahead of somebody or 
are you going toward something? In this day colleges send 
out their graduates by the thousands. Not all of them can 
be leaders in the sense that the college graduate once was 
privileged to be when the number was small. Not all of 
you can be Colonels and Generals, some will have to find 
fullness and happiness of life in the rear ranks. But if 
your happiness depends only on keeping ahead of somebody 
else you are bound to be disappointed. If, however, you are 
going toward something, your goals can be seen even from 
the rear ranks. 

A fine young Congregational minister, Rev. Theodore 
Hume, lost his life during the World War while on a 
mission for the World Council of Churches. His plane was 
shot down by the Nazis over the North Sea. When he was 
warned not to take the plane he straightened up and said 
“but I must take it, I am on a mission.” If we can have 
the same sense of mission now that we had five years ago 
we shall stand up and be counted and thus keep America 
the hope of the world. 
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Hindrances to Good Citizenship 


IN DOLENCE, SELF-INTEREST, ALLEGIANCE TO PARTY 
By HAROLD W. DODDS, President of Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


Delivered at the University of Hawaii Charter Day in Observance of the Forty-second Anniversary of the Founding of the 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawati, March 25, 1949 


ORTY years ago, James Bryce, British Ambassador 
to the United States, published a little book of lec- 
tures, delivered at Yale University, entitled Hindrances 
to Good Citizenship. He pointed out the familiar discrep- 


ancy between what the theory of democracy requires of its 
tizens and what the practice of democracy reveals. No 
other form of government demands such high intelligence, 


public spirit, and virtue in its citizens. Yet, everywhere, he 


observed, democracy had failed to live up to early expecta- 
tions. 

‘The same complaints are made today: but the situation 
has changed. ‘Today democracy is threatened by a strong 


and dangerous rival, which was not true forty years ago, 
ind many of its friends are worried about its power to 
SUTVIVE. 

Since Bryce wrote, a notable change has taken place in 
ittitudes of democratic peoples towards their govern- 
ments. . Despite the failure of democracy to meet early 
specifications, the people trust their government more than 
certainly they are willing to grant powers and func- 
tions far beyond those deemed proper thirty-five years ago. 
So rapid and dramatic has been the expansion of govern- 
ment’s functions that few have stopped to consider the 
“whether Big Government—The Welfare State— 
is not so altering the relationship between the citizen and 
his government as to endanger the very foundations of 


government by the people.”” Has the ordinary citizen as 
] 
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clear a comprehension of political issues today as he used 
to have? Who really is in the driver’s seat, the voter or the 
oficial? Are we drifting towards totalitarianism without 


knowing it? These are fundamental questions. Unless the 
voter's understanding of political issues keeps pace with the 
rrowing complexity of government, is he not destined to lose 
control over his officials? And if he loses control over his 
officials what happens to democracy ? 

or this reason it is appropriate to review in this day and 
ave those hindrances to good citizenship which troubled 
Bryce when he wrote his little book, for it is probably no 
exaggeration to say that the fate of democracy depends on 
how successfully we surmount the very same obstacles which 
concerned him so deeply. 

The hindrances to which he directed his attention were 

three, 
As he described it, 
ndolence consists in neglect of civic duty (such as failing 
to infotm oneself on public issues and vote) and in an un- 
willingness on the part of thoughtful people to seek or serve 
in public office. Bryce found that the percentage of those 
who reflect betore they vote had not kept pace with the 
growth of popular education or the broadening of the fran- 
chise; and the few who do reflect, he complained, do not 
strive to stimulate, or aid, their less instructed fellow citi- 
zens. 

If it was hardly a generation ago for the naturally lazy 
voter to muster enough energy to acquire an adequate un- 
derstanding of political issues, how much more difficult it 
must be today, when public questions have become so in- 
volved and so interlocking. Nor is the problem merely a 


the first was the sin of indolence. 





matter of the moral laziness of voters, to be solved by preach- 
ing at them; for it touches the capacities of busy people, 
who work for their livings, te find time enough to compre- 
hend the issues in all their baffling complexity. The average 
man could study diligently fifty-four hours a week, week 
after week, with time and a half for overtime, and still 
be unable to attain a mastery of the questions currently 
debated in Congress. No congressman can do it, and the 
wonder is that, as a body, Congress performs as well as it 
does. This is a situation never contemplated by the early 
advocates of representative government. Would they have 
been so sure if they could have foreseen it? 

I don’t mean to imply that voters have ever understood 
thoroughly all the issues on which they passed, even in the 
golden age of a simpler society, before labor economists, 
farm economists, money economists, foreign trade econo- 
mists, and the like, arose to confuse us. Far from it. Citi- 
zens have always been indolent in their duty to study public 
affairs. Voters have always been inclined to put their trust 
in personalities and parties, without expending too much 
effort in acquiring an intellectual grasp of the issues on 
which they pass on election day. Yet it is a sobering ques- 
tion to ask: “How far can popular government go in ex- 
panding the scope of governmental functions without driv-. 
ing the people to rationalize their confusion and mental 
frustration by frankly abdicating their power of self-deter- 
mination in favor of the leadership principle, a principle 
which both fascists and communists praise so loudly ?”” We 
can be sure, can’t we, that unless the voter feels that he 
understands his government, he cannot have a sense of 
ownership in it. Unless he has a sense of ownership in it, 
he cannot control it. Unless he can control it, there is no 
democracy. Popular control is the essence of popular gov- 
ernment. 

Therefore, we must not confront the voter with a politi- 
cal system that calls for more studious effort than he is 
prepared to exert. We must see to it that we do not ask 
the honest voter to do the impossible. More is involved 
than the personal sin of indolence, for there is a point at 
which even the most conscientious voter will throw up his 
hands and say, “This is too deep and confusing for me to 
understand, so I won’t even try. Let George to it.” 

The second hindrance to good government that Bryce 
pointed out was private self-interest. 

Now we all know that selfish considerations are present 
in politics, as in other aspects of life. The rawest form of 
political self-interest is the outright selling of votes or the 
crude bribery of public officials. 

But raw bribes (along old-fashioned lines) are not the 
only way to buy votes. Promises to favor this or that piece 
of legislation, this or that governmental guarantee or sub- 
sidy, win votes by methods not unlike crude bribes on elec- 
tion day. Candidates who promise the most are most apt to 
be elected. Voters always have demanded, and doubtless 
always will, that their representatives bring home the bacon. 
But the big difference between today and fifty years ago is 
that government now finds so much more bacon to be 
brought home. 
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In view of the rapidly enlarging scope and nature of 
government throughout the world today, a trend that has 
extended to America, can we be as sure as Bryce was that 
the voters who are controlled by some form of private self- 
interest are few in number? May not the influence of this 
class be more dangerous than he conceived? The more the 
state enlarges its sphere of action, the greater is the incen- 
tive to the electorate to work and vote with a view to their 
own pockets. What about the dangers inherent in more 
modern forms of government economic aid, such as price 
maintenance schemes, wage and price fixing by legal fiat, 
or government subsidies which have come to make up a 
substantial item in our national budget, all of which favor 
groups politically organized? Do not policies of this sort 
(and the examples may be multiplied) offer new opportu- 
nities and strong temptations for what may be the moral 
equivalent of bribing voters? May not wage-fixing by gov- 
ernment edict open the door to the bribery of millions of 
voters? Farmers and laborers are not the only groups who 
have benefited from such measures. Schemes for floors under 
prices, or for the protection of investments against deflation, 
profit businessmen in the same manner that private monop- 
olies and cartels do. Before it fell of its own weight, N.R.A. 
had become very popular with various business interests be- 
cause of its restrictions on competition and its nullifying 
effect on the Sherman Act. 

Measures such as I have mentioned touch the economic 
interests of millions of voters. They involve the transfer 
of money from one man’s pocket to another’s through the 
brokerage activities of government officials, on a scale never 
before contemplated in this country. In the long run, is 
there not a sobering similarity, so far as civic morality is 
concerned, between the pressures exerted by large special 
groups for governmental aid and the pressure of a single 
railroad for special favors in its charter, such as was com- 
mon on the Mainland two or three generations ago? 

With the economics or social wisdom of these newer 
policies of governmental intervention I am not here con- 
cerned. I realize, for example, the grave dangers to our 
way of life created by business depressions and the business 
cycle. Mass unemployment is a terrible and dangerous social 
sickness, and calls for extreme measures on a level with 
extreme urgency. Nor do I mean to assert that large public 
outlays during the depression were not justified by urgent 
human needs created by a ruinous business crisis. May I 
make clear that I am offering no judgment on the compre- 
hensive schemes of government for the. public welfare, such 
as President Truman has proposed to the Eighty-first Con- 
gress. Americans have come more and more to realize that 
the people are entitled to enjoy certain minimum standards 
of welfare that heretofore have not been available to the 
many, and government is the agency they have selected for 
the job of bringing this about. What I do seek to emphasize 
is that each proposed expansion of governmental power 
should be examined from the standpoint of the possible 
corruption of our political life and the upsurging of well- 
organized and well-disciplined factions or groups, united 
behind candidates who promise the most for them. The 
framers of our Constitution were familiar with the danger 
that private interests would suffocate civic virtue. This 
menace is even more acute today than it was one hundred 
and fifty years ago, before government became the great 
provider. 

The third hindrance to good citizenship which Bryce 
noted was party spirit. “Allegiance to party,” he wrote, 
“replaces loyalty to the nation, when party spirit really takes 
hold of one.” 

In the United States, idealists have usually condemned 





party spirit and scorned party attachments. For them the 
mugwump is the ideal citizen; to be a party worker is de- 
grading. 

Naturally party organizations exist primarily to win elec- 
tions, and there is substance to the charge that “victory, 
not truth is really what they are seeking. Every thoughtful 
citizen is aware that narrow party loyalty is detrimental to 
good government. While I believe that, to be a good citi- 
zen, one ought to be a member of a political party, he should 
never allow party interest to blind him to the over-ruling 
interest of the nation. 

Bryce was no vain idealist. He realized that, despite all 
its unfortunate manifestations, party government remains 
the only method by which a democracy can prevent one set 
of interests from over-balancing another. The example of 
Italy and Germany shows where one-party government 
leads, and is all we need to convince ourselves that there 
is virtue in party struggles, ignoble though they may be 
at times. As Burke truthfully said, parties are “inseparable 
from free government.” Freedom of speech or opinion would 
be in vain without political parties to activate and imple- 
ment our liberties. Without their services there would be 
no free elections. If you want your influence to count for 
the most in government, you must be willing to join a 
party. Nor is winning elections all skulduggery and bun- 
combe as some like to think. It is fortunate for our democ- 
racy that there are high politics as well as low. 

While he was President of the United States, Woodrow 
Wilson in a sparkling speech defined his own relation to 
his party. “The country is guided and its policy deter- 
mined,” he said, “by the independent voter.” But, he con- 
tinued, “I am not an independent voter, although I hope 
I can claim to be an independent person. . . . 1 have been 
bred in the Democratic Party; | love the Democratic Party; 
but I love America a great deal more . . . and when the 
Democratic Party thinks that it is an end in itself then I 
rise up and dissent.’’ But, he concluded humorously, “I 
want to make every independent voter . . . a Democrat.” 
With all his independence (and no one will deny that he 
had his full quota), Wilson believed in party organization. 

I do not think that the philosophy of Woodrow Wilson 
can be improved (although I should be inclined to say a 
kindlier word for the Republicans than he did). The in- 
dependent voter is necessary, but at best he is a passive 
agent; he is critic rather than creator, umpire rather than 
player. If there were no players we would have no need for 
umpires. It is high time that more of our educated young 
people cease to think that it is vulgar to be party workers. 
(They may call you a politician now, but you may be called 
a statesman after you are dead.) 

As every high school student knows (or ought to know), 
the constitutional fathers identified political parties with 
the “spirit of faction.” Fortunately the fundamental politi- 
cal sense of Americans has preserved us from suffering the 
worst forebodings of these eminent gentlemen. To date we 
have not developed to any real degree parties that could be 
described as factions of the sort that have marred parlia- 
mentary government on the Continent of Europe. Can we, 
however, be so positive about the future? Are there not 
reasons for anxiety in the rise of modern pressure groups 
which are crystallizing quite openly around programs of 
frank self-interest? May not these groups be developing 
into factions, such as Madison and others castigated? May 
not factions rather than parties be emerging as the real 
hindrance to good government ? 

The influence of factions is disruptive, whereas through- 
out our history political parties have been a harmonizing 
rather than a divisive factor. The spirit of compromise be- 
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tween conflicting interests, which has characterized our 
leading parties, has militated against the evils of factions. 
Yet times are changing and may there not be danger that 
the unity of national will, which our party system has 
helped to maintain, will be threatened by the embattled 
loyalties of modern self-interest pressure groups? President 
‘Truman has asserted that we now have a three-party sys- 
tem; the third being the Dixiecrats. 

Of course we always have had pressure groups of some 
sort, but never have they been so substantial, so compactly 
organized on a mass basis, or so powerful as today. 

May I cite on example of a new factional device, the 
political strike, with which certain labor leaders are experi- 
menting? The latest example is the “vacation” which John 
Lewis called to protest an appointment for the directorship 
of the Bureau of Mines. A political strike is one against 
an employer for the purpose of coercing the government to 
a particular action. It is the negation of popular government 
and it must not succeed. 

Now, remember, | am not saying that economic pressure 
yroups are something new, which have only recently been 
introduced as our government becomes more collectivistic. 
In any event they are natural. Politics always has and al- 
ways will revolve around contending interests crystallized 
into pressure organizations. The chief business of popular 
yovernment is to resolve conflicting private interests into 
the public interest. What I am saying, however, is that 
private economic group interests have reached a scope and 
mass magnitude never dreamed of by the great warriors for 
freedom in the past, and that the very size and magnitude 
can smother popular government unless we take steps to 
avoid it. 

Pressure groups are both a cause and an effect of expand- 
ing governmental activity. Loyalty to them cuts across loyalty 
to political parties and thus weakens party responsibility, 
the foundation on which popular government is based. By 
doing their thinking for them, the pressure group leaders 
cultivate the sin of indolence in their followers, who are 
readily persuaded to surrender their right of individual 
opinion. The leaders strive to engender a continuous war- 
psychology in their followers, which renders them more 
docile and more subject to regimentation. They are able 
to succeed, to a larger degree than do old-fashioned party 
leaders, because a controlling and embattled self-interest is 
made the principle around which they are organized. Sensing 
their mass strength, the rank and file of such pressure groups 
are ready to accept discipline from their leaders as they 
never did from political parties. 

It is important to understand that these self-conscious 
economic interests, organized into pressure groups, are re- 
sponding to a new type of leader quite different from the 
traditional party leader. Like a commander in battle, the 
pressure-group leader often claims great freedom of action 
tor himself, greater than an old-fashioned party leader would 
dare to assert, and he receives it because the masses behind 
him have caught the spirit and discipline of battle and feel 
that he will be able to get more money for them for what 
they have to sell or more services for them from the govern- 
ment. May not the new proliferation of pressure groups 
become an increasing embarassment to the operation of any 
theory of democracy that has thrived best under the two- 
party system and which calls for a heavy leaven of disin- 
terested and self-directed citizenship? 

‘These three hindrances to good citizenship, indolence, 
private self-interest, and party spirit, were portrayed by 
Bryce against a prevailing philosophy of government quite 
different from present-day trends. From time to time 
throughout his little book, he called attention to the fact 


that the expansion of government aggravates the seriousness 
of the hindrances which he described; but he did not foresee 
the full strength of the modern drift to the all-inclusive 
state. Had he done so, he would have been more troubled 
than he was, and he would have recognized that the cor- 
rectives he proposed, such as proportional representation 
and popular referenda on laws, were inadequate indeed. 
Nor would he have been so optimistic of improvement 
through the developing virtue and intelligence of the elec- 
torate. Even if the quantum of civic virtue has increased, 
the temptations to wickedness seem to have increased also. 
Where will a new balance be struck? 

I am not one to despair regarding the improvement of 
voters in both virtue and intelligence. If voters were, or 
could be made, supremely diligent in their application’ to 
public affairs, and wholly free from self-interest, our anxieties 
would evaporate, although politics would be a very dull 
business indeed. But human beings stubbornly refuse to 
become either supremely virtuous or supremely intelligent. 
(Thank God, they decline to become supremely stupid or 
supremely vicious as well.) Therefore, any pattern of dem- 
ocratic government, I repeat, must build on the basis ot 
that quantum of civic intelligence and virtue which nature 
supplies and enlightenment can nourish. Don’t let us be 
misled by the attractions of a new philosophy of government 
into building up a network of government so complex that 
we cannot follow it in our thoughts or comprehend it with 
our minds. A government too big to be understood will not 
long endure as a responsible government such as democracy 
requires. This is really the chief point I want to leave with 
you. 

For fifty years we have heard a good bit about the dangers 
of big business. The time has come to apply similar criticism 
to Big Government. 

Probably the net impression you have received from my 
remarks thus far has been one of unmitigated gloom. Such 
a dark view of the future of American politics, however, 
would be unrealistic. For one thing, it ignores the American 
talent for self-government and the degree of political ma- 
turity we have attained. I am sure that we shall work out 
our problems in the democratic tradition; but certain things 
need to be done, and only college and university people can 
do them. 

Specifically, the time has come for a return of popular 
interest in the basic subjects of political philosophy and 
political science, and for fresh emphasis on the college study 
of government as a social mechanism and a social institution. 
If we could induce every college graduate in America to 
read and understand the Federalist Papers of Hamilton, 
Jay, and Madison, we should move towards the solution 
of our difficulties, for these papers remain America’s great 
classic on government and throw sharp illumination on the 
correct path we should follow. 

My fear is that, absorbed in our economic and social 
utopias, we are hurrying along to social ends, which taken 
one by one may be desirable as tending to increase human 
welfare and happiness, but which added together may have 
sad consequences for human freedom. Yet no one seems 
to have time really to pause and consider what this course 
may mean to human freedom. Today most popular reform 
programs invoke the force of the state in “coercive direction 
of the life and labor of mankind.” We are to be saved 
through government, not of ourselves alone. Nearly every- 
where, one acute observer has written, “the mark of the 
progressive now is that he relies upon the increased power 
of officials to improve the conditions of men. . . . Always 
the cry is for more officials with more power over more and 
more of the activities of men.”’ Always there is the assump- 
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tion that the control will be wise and altruistic. But public 
officials are not supermen. 

When one tries to decide what the scope of government 
should be, he immediately becomes involved in the age-old 
problem of the part that force is to play in human affairs. 
The state is the sole agency with the legal or moral right 
to use unlimited force to effectuate its will. The state has 
a legal and moral monopoly or force. This sets it apart from 
all other forms of human association, for it is force organized, 
and it tolerates no competition. In international affairs, its 
right to exert force is expressed ultimately in war; in 
domestic affairs, its force culminates in its power of im- 
prisonment and death. 

Since the state is force personified, each extension of its 
power raises anew the need to re-examine the weakness and 
limitations of citizens, which I have, I fear at tedious length, 
been elaborating. 

We must be careful that we do not over-politicalize our 
society. We must not channel all social effort and organiza- 
tion into the area of government; for government, | remind 
you, is at bottom raw physical force. We can be free only 
if large areas of life remain open to private and voluntary 
action and decision. We shall not preserve our freedom by 
transferring to government decisions which we ought to be 
making ourselves as private citizens, or social obligations 
which we should be performing voluntarily. To remain 
democratic, the agencies of government must be matched by 
a whole host of active voluntary associations with civic and 
public-welfare purposes, as islands of independence in a sea 
of political and governmental power. 

Against the all-embracing arm of government we must 
oppose the voluntary action of citizens, associated unofficially 
for the common good. Businessmen have an individual and 
collective obligation to help solve depressions and unemploy- 
ment, and to promote public health, education, and welfare. 
Labor unions have the same broad social duty. 


We are too apt to think these days that every public 
question can be left to government. This attitude must 
change if private enterprise is to survive. On the other 
hand, private enterprise cannot endure if its goal is limited 
to profit making and nothing else. We must be willing to 
expend our energies for the public good, as private citizens, 
not merely as officials on the public payroll, if we are not 
to prevent the state from intruding upon all elements of our 
daily lives. Let us remember that in our capacity as private 
persons, no matter how obscure, we are under a joint com- 
pulsion with government to provide the basis for the good 
life on which our nation can build. 

No miracles are to be expected from government as gov- 
ernment. There is a great wonder-working power in people 
as mere people, if individuals are willing to trust themselves, 
exert themselves, and be loyal to themselves as human beings. 
It is the colleges and universities, and the men and women 
educated in them, who must keep this profound truth alive 
in the minds and hearts of America. 

It seems to me that Hawaii can be justly proud of the 
success of its University in developing in its citizens an 
understanding and appreciation of good citizenship. The 
Congressional Committee reported that the Territory has 
been successful in instilling into its people of many races 
and backgrounds the objectives and ideals of democracy and 
has developed a literate population capable of discharging 
the duties of citizenship. This is high praise. 

In this troubled period of history no one can predict the 
future with scientific accuracy. Man, we are assured on high 
authority, lives by faith, and if he wills it hard enough he 
can be sure that his faith will come true. But it must be 
an intelligent and educated faith. Measured by such faith, 
these islands, enjoying as they do the broad leadership of 
a potent university, give confidence in their capacity to raise 
up watchful and competent citizens who can make democracy 
work. 


A Look Ahead 


WHAT THE NEGRO WANTS 


By RUBY E. STUTTS LYELLS, Jackson, Mississippi 
Delivered at the 20th Reunion of the Class of 1929, Alcorn A & M College, Alcorn, Mississippi, May 15, 1949 


N the twentieth anniversary of a woman’s gradua- 
tion from college, 1 suppose the less said about age, 
the better - even if one made the first three grades 

in one year and finished high school in three years. How- 
ever, I am glad I am still young enough to get a thrill out 
of life. It is a thrilling experience to have this reunion with 
my classmates and friends. 

Having anticipated that those who spoke before me 
would justly extoll the virtues of the past, 1 have chosen to 
take a look ahead. About the most we can do tonight is to 
clarify for ourselves and others what we are looking ahead 
to and at the same time take note of some of the implica- 
tions involved. 

Let me apologize if I turn what might have been a time 
for jollification into a serious occasion. It happens because, 
like Emerson, I think the things that really matter are seri- 
ous. It is because I think your race and mine too long al- 
ready has played on the periphery of things - we have 
played the clown while other people have run the show. 
That is why we get pushed around so much. It is because 
I believe our generation, here and elsewhere, owes it to 


future generations to leave a better world than the one we in- 
herited. And, finally, I am serious because | can’t help my- 
self. It seems to be a part of my tradition. 

When I was a freshman here at Alcorn, a girl friend, 
with whose ideas mine always clashed, exclaimed in disgust 
“Ruby, you act like you were brought up round old folks.” 
Shortly after I finished college, Mrs. J. E. Johnson of 
Prentiss heard me speak and commented “You have such 
old ideas to be so young.’”’ When I completed my final ex- 
amination at the University of Chicago, the Dean of the 
Graduate Library School said, ‘““You have reached a mature 
level of development.” Four year ago after I spoke at the 
National Association of Colored Women in Washington, 
D. C., a veteran club-woman congradulated me and said, 
“you have the same philosophy Mrs. Booker T. Washing- 
ton had thirty years ago.” “And just two months ago fol- 
lowing a brief talk at the State Teachers’ Association, Mrs. 
I. S. Sanders, my college professor, remarked “ you have 
grown up, you are mature.” 

Twenty years after college graduation, the suggestion of 
maturity begins to smack more of fact than of fancy. In 
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the future it may not be such a welcomed commentary. 

But let us take a look ahead. Perhaps, the first thing in 
order is to identify ourselves. Who is this we for whom I 
speak. 

I could be narrow in my outlook and speak for the class 
of '29, or for Alcornites generally. On the other hand, I 
could be universal in my outlook, seeing ourselves as a part 
of the great stream of humanity - living, dead, and unborn: 
unlimited by nationality, or race, or class, or creed. With 
John Donne I might say, ‘No man is an Island, intire of 
itselfe; every man is a peece of the Continent, a part of the 
maine; if a Clod bee washed away by the Sea, Europe is the 
lesse;... Any mans death diminishes me, because | am in- 
volved in Mankinde; and therefore never send to know 
for whom the bell tolls; It tolls for thee.” 

If anyone has to be convinced that he is a part of a bigger 
self, let me quote from a speech I made in 1944. “Global 
thinking is inescapable now because more than ever, what 
happens in one part of the world affects the entire world - 
an act of war against Poland by Germany in 1939, finally, 
resulted in the death of a Piney Woods School boy on the 
battletield of lwo Jima. A beer hall riot in Germany in 1923 
finally led to the invention of the atomic bomb which is so 
deadly a weapon that those who invented it stand trembling 
lest what they have done lead to the destruction of civiliza- 
tion.” 

A Burma delegate to the National YWCA Convention 
in San Francisco in March gave testimony to an aspect of our 
universality when she said the southern Negro - in contrast 
to the people of India and China who engage in civil wars - 
has set for the peoples of the world an example of Christian 
living under difficulties. 

Standing on this broad plane and speaking for the human 
‘race, we are looking ahead to the establishment of a stable 
and permanent society; a world of justice and brotherhood. 
If man can learn to look at himself in the perspective of 
history and of things to come, in whatever narrow category 
he may find himself acting at a given time, the immediate 
goals which he sets for himself will have direction and 
meaning, 

‘To me it is the challenge of our time to free men of the 
bonds which limit them as human beings, thereby diminishing 
their capacity to create the kind of world to which we are 
entitled. The bonds which fence men in stem from group 
loyalties, racial, political, economic, and religious. 

We know that to be realistic and practical, the ultimate 
goals of humanity, must be translated into immediate ob- 
jectives for specific people. Since in the nature of the cir- 
cumstances we here can hardly escape the inevitable cate- 
gory of race, let us narrow the perspective to our own race 
and country and ask what is the objective. 

Rayford Logan’s book What the Negro Wants is the 
best answer | know. Here some twelve or fifteen persons, 
reputed leaders of Negro thought, representing conserva- 
tive, liberal, and radical opinion are in complete agreement 
as to what the Negro wants, even as they differ on the 
methods for achieving the goal. One of the choicest quota- 
tions in my repertoire is a statement from a white book re- 
viewer who summed it up thusly: “They want the simple 
human things you and | want: To take part, without 
arbitrarily imposed handicaps, in the duties and benefits of 
the society they live in; to be counted in as human beings 
when we white Christians say ‘all men are brothers,’ when 
we white ‘democrats’ say ‘all men are equal.’ ” 

In recent months there has come from several sources 
the demand that Negroes in Mississippi express for them- 
selves what they want. Negroes in Mississippi have been 





criticized for not repudiating northern Negroes who pre- 
sume to speak for us. 

On several occasions when I have had the opportunity to 
speak to white groups or to Negro audiences where there 
were white present, I have stated frankly and honestly what 
Negroes in Mississippi want. To my own credit and that 
of my listeners, at no time has there been occasion for of- 
fense. 

In the first place, it is white folks, not Negroes, who 
are worried about “social equality’ and the breakdown of 
segregation. To many Negroes the use of the term “social 
equality” is sometimes ludicrous. Those Negroes who have 
run the entire gamut of relations with white people - hav- 
ing eaten with them, sat in class with them, worked with 
them, played games with them, danced with them, slept 
in the room with them, or shared foxholes and bombing 
missions with them; having had their services as maids, 
bell boy, manicurist, seamstress, and what have you - for- 
get to look at the pale faces but rather beneath the surface 
to the real person. To them white people are just people, 
with the same basic urges that characterize other people. 

If we did not believe so firmly in the Christian prin- 
ciple of the essential worth of every human being, some of 
us could find ample justification for rating ourselves, not as 
social equals but, as superior to many of the white people 
we know—even when judged by the most rigid criteria of 
physical features, educational and cultural attainments, 
economic possessions, and even family background. 

To me, personally, the idea of superiority is repugnant, 
being contradictory to all that is christian and democratic. 
If, as the consequence of superior advantages and fortunate 
circumstances, one man or race has achieved more of the 
tangible evidences of well-being than some other people, I 
think that man or that race, instead of becoming arrogant 
and complacent, has a proportionately greater responsibility 
for living a respectable life and for making life livable 
for other people. 

Ir the second place, white people are wrong if and when 
they think Negroes harbor any ambitions for intimacy with 
them - to visit in their homes, or to marry their daughters. 
Negroes who have never heard of Emily Post know that 
personal visits are exchanged between mutual friends. For 
whatever comfort it may give those who need it, it will 
be a long time before Negroes in the South accept white 
people on that level - notwithstanding all the preachments 
that “the southern white man is the Negro’s best friend.” 
One evidence of this fact is the few Negroes who avail 
themselves of the opportunity to attend interracial meetings. 

From the Negro’s side of the color line, the light com- 
plexions among us are prima facie evidence that the word 
segregation has a special meaning for some white folks. The 
word has a special meaning for Negroes, too. 

To Negroes segregation means the back seat or stand 
up on the bus, even when there are vacant seats up front. 
Sometimes it means stand-up if white people choose to oc- 
cupy the few seats reserved for colored. At railroad sta- 
tions and on trains it means separate but never equal facili- 
ties which may again be violated by white people at their 
convenience. 

In school facilities, libraries, parks, museums, art gal- 
leries, auditoriums, hospital facilities for patients and prac- 
titioners, segregation at its best means inequality, but in 
most cases it means “white only” for services and “‘every- 
body for taxation.” It even means the use of the Negro’s 
tax money to fight his efforts for equal salaries. 

Economically, to Negroes segregation means “the last 
hired and the first fired.” It means closed doors to certain 
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jobs; to investing in certain securities; to buying desirable 
property, or other goods. 

Socially, segregation means one never enjoys the privi- 
lege of being an adult who can perform on the level 
of an ablebodied man with a mind of his own. One is a 
boy or a girl until he becomes old and decrepit when he is 
suddenly transformed into everybody's aunty or uncle. 

Politically, the word means disfranchisement and ex- 
ploitation and being used as the scapegoat by demagogues 
who contrive to exploit poor whites. It means lack of 
participation in the government by which one is governed; 
inadequate police protection, lack of public services on his 
side of the track; police brutality and injustices before the 
law; fear in speaking out on matters of public concern - or 
even in expressing honestly his own hopes and aspirations. 
In short, it means “staying in his place,” the limits of 
which are defined by people who seem to regard his well- 
being as a threat to theirs, people who are insensitive to 
the yearnings of the human soul when it happens to be 
clothed with a black skin. ' 

Is it any wonder then, that Negroes, generally, experience 
emotional violence or a mental blackout at the remotest 
suggestion that segregation will continue? Is it not under- 
standable why Negro leaders generally steer clear of pro- 
nouncements which may even remotely be construed as 
favoring the continuation of segregation? To white people 
segregation means protection from “social equality” which 
is a bugaboo. To Negroes segregation means the absence 
of everything that men everywhere consider important, a 
reality. Hence, our dilemma in race relations. 

But let us answer the questions. Number one: Why 
doesn’t the Negro in the South speak for himself? Answer: 
He is afraid. He is afraid the Southern white man does 
not want to know the truth, notwithstanding his ministers 
preach “Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free.” He is afraid his words will be distorted to 
mean something entirely different from what he intended. 
He is afraid he will be singled out by those who do not 
share his opinion and attacked in ways and by means 
against which he has no defense. He is afraid the vehicle 
of public expression will remain closed to him while giv- 
ing voice to those who misuse his words and abuse him 
personally. He is afraid of a coroner’s verdict “Death at 
the hands of unknown parties.” 

Question number two: Why does the southern Negro 
not repudiate the northern Negro who presumes to speak 
for him? Answer: In many instances the northern Negro 
says what the southern Negro would say if he were not 
afraid for his life and that of his family. Futhermore, the 
southern Negro refuses to alienate himself from other 
people, whether they be northerners or southerners, white 
or black. The southern Negro, like other people who are 
in the forefront of world thinking, believes that geographi- 
cal, racial, and other barriers must cease to divide men if 
we are to acchieve a world of justices and brotherhood. 

Now, what do Negroes in Mississippi want? Let me 
repcat, whether they are northerners, or southerners; black, 
brown, or yellow; conservative, liberal, or radical, Negroes 
want the simple human things which other people want. 
They want to share the privileges and responsibilities of 
the society of which they are a part. They want to be 
counted when Christians and democrats make their pro- 
nouncements. They want to be included whenever human 
beings are counted. 

There is no difference among Negroes as to their 
ultimate goal in this American Democracy. Notwithstand- 
ing some Negroes are bribed, coerced, or subtly led into 









engaging in double talk; which they sometime do voluntarily 
for expedience. While we agree on the ultimate goal, there 
are many differences of opinion as to how the goal is to be 
achieved. It is a mistaken idea that Negroes should all 
think alike on questions which divide men everywhere. 

I speak now for myself. If white folk would concede to 
colored folk the right to their own opinions, and at the 
same time give them the opportunity for representation 
where mutal problems are concerned they will find the 
Negro willing to take the necessary first step in the so- 
lution of the problems which to him are intolerable and 
humiliating, which to the South are a handicap and dis- 
grace. 

So obvious is the fact that the only practical way to get 
the things Negroes hope for ultimately and which any. hon- 
est white man knows will come in time is to begin working 
now within the present political framework; that to make 
an issue of segregation seems picayunish and absurd, or like 
a deliberate attempt to evade the real issues involved. 

It is a sad commentary on the people of Mississippi if 
there is not enough intelligence and courage and goodwill 
among members of both races to face the problems of in- 
equality, the lack of rights, etc. with frankness and honesty 
and mutual respect for the difficulties involved. Our gen- 
eration is not responsible for our present predicament, but 
we will be held accountable for leaving it so. 

Basic to cooperation between the races in attacking our 
problems is the assumption that change is inevitable and 
whether it is relatively peaceful or violent depends upon 
the resistance encountered. If viewed against this back- 
ground in the Christian perspective of “Do unto others as you 
would . . .”, Negroes need not become bitter and disil- 
lusioned when the things they want do not come over- 
night. Nor need white folk experience fright and resent- 
ment when the ways they have known crumble before their 
very eyes. 

Working together we can steer the course of events 
instead of being swept along by the currents. Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar speaks to us today in the words “There is a 
tide in the affairs of men which, taken at the flood, leads on 
to fortune; omitted all the vovage of their life is bound in 
shallows and in miseries. On such a full sea are we now 
afloat; and we must take the current when it serves, or 
lose our venture.” 

So what? 


Graduates of Alcorn and graduates of other colleges, I 
ask you! 

Our generation is fortunate. While we live at a time 
when the future seems darkest, we live at a time that is 
also challenging in its demand for men who have imagina- 
tion and courage - men of the stature of Ralph Bunche 
who mediated the admittedly difficult Palestine situation. 
Dare we hope that such a one will rise up in Mississippi 
to lead the way out of its interracial dilemma? 

We who came along when it was smart to deny the 
existence of God are fortunate to see in our time a re- 
newed search for God. Those of us who notice some of 
the recent trends in thinking are amazed, but reassured, by 
the increasing numbers of educators, scientists, and indus- 
trialists who gave voice to the concept of social respon- 
sibility and influencing men for good. Where in the 1920's 
we heard much about the conflict between science and re- 
ligion, we now read about symposiums on science, philoso- 
phy, and religion. Where once they emphasized the scien- 
tific absurdity of the creation story, in the 1940’s a noted 
scientist, Lecomte Du Nowy, makes a lot of sense of the 
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B expression “One day is with the Lord as a thousand 
year ind a thousand years as one day.” 


o then, inherent in the paradoxical nature of our times 

hallenge and a boost. I can ask questions which will 
serve to bring the challenge into focus. I can present the 
boost pointing up a prophecy made by a Negro educator. 

The questions: Do our college graduates assume com- 
munity responsibilities commensurate with their opport- 
unities, or do they leave it to others to carry the load while 
they feather their own nests while being lulled into en- 


joving a false security? Has our education helped us in 
facing our problems unafraid? Have we developed suf- 
ficient imagination and vision to prove effective in setting 
immediate goals which will lead ultimately to the goal of 
society? Uo we set standards of conduct, politically, 
social] nd morally which are destined to influence others 
for yood, or are we insensitive to the demands of our age 
for a new set of values? Do we belong to or support or- 


vanizations Which have something to offer that makes a 
fundamental difference in people’s lives? 

Can we look ot our colleges in the perspective of the 
total needs of the people of the state and the nation and 
recounize their strengths and weaknesses as a dynamic 
force in meeting these needs and then do something about 
it? How do we explain our elation over the accreditation 
of schools and colleges for Negroes which obviously do 
not meet the standards maintained by institutions for 
whites? Can we rise above selfish motives and _ littleness 





in what we do in relation to our respective colleges? Can 
we stand the tearing down that may have to occur in our 
personal lives and in our institutions and organizations be- 
fore the new world can became a reality? 

If we really lived up to the best we know, would it 
make any difference in our relationships with people 
wherever we come in contact with them? Would it make 
any difference in the way in which we do and do not spend 
our money; in where we go and do not go; in what we 
say and do not say? Can we see ourselves as important in 
the world, just as important as anybody else; and yet, no 
more important in the sight of God than any other one 
person? These are questions which invite us to creative liv- 
ing. 

The prophecy was contained in a commencement address 
I read several years ago. The address was centered around 
the thesis that the very conditions which have made life 
difficult for the Negro may have conditioned him for lead- 
ing the other peoples of the world out of the wilderness. 
The Negro’s patience, long suffering, and ability to do good 
to them that hate him are characteristics which form the 
core of Christian living. He has developed these character- 
istics in the midst of waging a relentless fight for his rights 
as a human being. The statement of the Y. W. C. A. dele- 
gate from Burma, previously referred to, looks very much 
like the beginning of a fulfillment of this prophecy. Would 
it make any difference in your attitude toward life if you 
really believed that you are a part of God’s plan for history? 


U. S. Trade with the Benelux Nations 


TRADE AND CURRENCY ARE NOW MAJOR EUROPEAN PROBLEMS 


By L. C. AMEYE, Economic Advisor to the Bank of Brussels, 
Secretary to the Economic Commission of the Benelux Committee and the Center of Banking Studies 


THANK you for the interest you show in trade rela- 
tions between the United States and my country. These 
trade relations have been most important to us, espe- 


1 


cially since our liberation; in fact, the United States is now 
the largest supplier of goods to Belgium. But you may also 
be interested to know that Belgium is probably one of the 
most free countries in Europe, and that our foreign trade, 
in comparison with other countries, is less impeded by ex- 
chanve regulations. 


When vou consider the Belgian economy now in Europe, 
{ think you have quite a unique phenomeon of economic 
freedom struggling against that trend of policy which seems 
to bring every country down to plannism and austerity, 
down to a policy based on State intervention, on quotas, 
on licenses and on restricted trade. The whole of our poli- 
cies in Belgium, since our liberation, was directed towards 
the largest and quickest resumption of free trade and free 
monetary relations with the outside world. 

lf we love freedom in Belgium, maybe one of the rea- 
sons is that we have so many times been deprived of it 
through enemy action and another, that our very existence 
as a nation depends on our external trade. 

‘To feed our population, we must import huge quantities 
of food stuffs, in fact, fifty per cent of our total consump- 
tion. We have also to import practically all our raw ma- 
terials, except coal. This means that we rely entirely on 
world trade and even more on free trade, which alone can 
permit us to buy the products we want where they are 
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available and where they are in our opinion reasonably 
priced and of good quality. 

In order to keep our factories running we have on the 
other hand to export nearly 40% of our industrial produc- 
tion, and if we can’t do so through some kind of restric- 
tions in world trade the results will be unemployment and 
a decline in our standard of living. 

Since 1944 we have increased tremendously our imports 
from the United States in comparison with pre-war. There- 
fore, we had and we still have a dollar deficit. In 1948, we 
imported from the United States goods amounting to three- 
hundred million dollars, but our exports to the U. S. A. 
were only a hundred million dollars. Nobody in Belgium 
considers that the best way to meet our dollar deficit would 
be to curtail drastically the imports from the dollar zone. 
In the long run, international trade can only be put on a 
sound basis if it is viewed on the side of expansion and not 
of restriction. We try to increase our exports to the United 
States, but as long as we have a major interest in importing 
American goods, American machinery and even consumer 
goods, we will keep these imports by all means. 

We don’t like to make too many unofficial distinctions 
as those between so-called essential and non-essential goods. 
We think that such a distinction is contrary to long-term 
international relations. We think that if the international 
trade was only formed by what is called now “essential 
goods” there would be no international trade at all in years 
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of depression because in years of depression it becomes al- 
most impossible to sell capital goods. 

In fact, the distinction between essential and non-essen- 
tial goods is one of the results of a restrictive and austere 
policy which so many countries are now experiencing. I 
think that since the Belgian economy has been able to re- 
cover more quickly than some other European economies, 
it was because our policy was based on a kind of “austerity 
in reverse.” The austerity doesn’t appeal at all to us. We 
had the reputation, in the first years after the war, of having 
in Belgium a kind of Fool’s Paradise. I think I express 
the general view of my countrymen when I say that if that 
be true, we still prefer vo live in Paradise with fools than 
in Hell with wise men. 

The Belgian market, is, and I hope will remain, a free 
market in such a sense that if you want to export to Bel- 
gium, you don’t have to bother with governmental inter- 
ference on the products you wish to ship to Belgium. We 
have a minimum of trade regulations. We are, I think, one 
of the only countries in Europe where the importer or con- 
sumer can most freely decide whether or not he will import 
goods and give the exporter the guarantee of a payment in 
hard currency. 

The penetration in Belgium of American products, and 
not only of American products but also of American ideas 
and information and literature can be illustrated by this 
single fact: I read some weeks ago in one of your leading 
magazines that their total circulation in Great Britain at 
the moment was 19,000 copies a week for an English speak- 
ing country of more than 40 million inhabitants. Well, 
that same magazine has now in Belgium (A non-English 
speaking country of eight million inhabitants) a total cir- 
culation of more than 8,000 copies a week. 

It shows how great is the penetration of American prod- 
ucts and American literature in my country. I think it’s 
an example of the favorable atmosphere in which commercial 
and financial relations between our two countries could be 
strengthened and developed. 


What role does the Marshall Plan play in that process? 
Belgium has also a unique position in the Marshall Plan 
in Europe because it receives no unconditional grants. We 
receive grants, only as long as we extend grants to others. 
We have to give away Belgian products for the same amount 
of American products we receive under the ECA; in fact, 
the interest for us is that this technique of “conditional” 
grants solves our problem of convertibility. It allows us to 
retain most of our imports from the United States without 
having to draw on our gold or the dollar reserves—and it 
permits us also to keep our export trade with other Euro- 
pean countries without extending them further credits. 

Practically every imported American product in Belgium 
now comes under the Marshall Plan. Except for two or 
three forms to fill in, you don’t notice the difference, be- 
cause all the procurement authorization work is done after- 
wards—after the products have been imported into Belgium. 
In fact, the Marshall Plan is worked out almost exclusively 
between the ECA and our National Bank. 

How long can we retain such a freedom in international 
relations? I think that depends on what will be decided in 
the next days. You certainly know that there is now in 
the world a clash between free and multilateral trade on 
the one hand and of bilateral trade on the other. Belgium 
is and always has been a country of multilateral trade. We 
buy most of our raw materials and our foodstuffs from 
certain parts of the world, and we sell in some others. We 
have always had that triangular trade. If we were tied up 
with bilateral agreements, we can conceive of only one 





result and one consequence, and that is the decline of our 
external trade. 

But you can’t in the long run enjoy a multilateral trade 
without sound and convertible currencies. I think at the 
present moment the major recovery problem in Europe is 
no longer a problem of production. In practically every 
European country, the figures of industrial production are 
above pre-war level. It’s predominantly a problem of trade 
and a problem of currency. 

You know that there is a recent proposal from the Brit- 
ish to make Western Europe a kind of new sterling bloc, 
and maybe you have heard of the Swiss and Beligian op- 
position to that project. If I mention it to you, it is just 
to make it plain that if such a project was worked out, it 
would mean for Belgian quite instantly a reduction of her 
dollar imports and a decline in her international trade 
throughout the world. As long as the pound sterling was 
a convertible currency, three-quarters of our international 
trade ran through London, but a country like Belgium 
which can only live through multilateral trade can’t have 
as a clearing center a country whose currency is no longer 
freely convertible, and which permits an economic policy 
with which we could not possibly agree. 


I hope that the favorable things I told you about the 
Belgian market will be retained in the next months, and 
in the years to come. But | can assure you this: that the 
common feeling in Belgium is that it is only through return 
to more freedom, through multilateral trade and convertible 
currencies that we can achieve something in Europe, and 
that in the long run the recovery of Europe depends on the 
working out of such principles. 

What is true for Belgium is true to a large extent for 
the Benelux. What is the Benelux? Well, you Americans 
have helped to christen that baby. (Laughter) In fact, when 


the word “Benelux” was heard for the first time, it was | 


at the International Conference for International Trade 
and Employment at Geneva. The Netherlands, Belgium 
and Luxembourg had set up a common front to discuss 
tariffs and an American delegate found it more convenient 
not to say Belgium, Netherlands and the Grand Duchy 
of Luxembourg, but rather “Benelux.’’ Well, if that name 
is of American origin, we have always thought in Belgium 
that there was also some American responsibility involved 
in the career of that baby. Now, the baby is doing well, 
but he grows only slowly. 


The principal reason is not only that the Netherlands 
suffered much more severe damage during the war than we 
have in Belgium, but also they were very much impressed, 
and they are still impressed, | am afraid, by the policy of 
planned economy. To a certain extent they have had to 
plan in the first stages of their recovery because they had 
to repair so many war damages. They had to meet a very 
large deficit in their external balance of payments (500 
million dollars in 1948). Thus they had to have a certain 
austerity program, but what we Belgians are now trying 
to convince them of is that such a policy can only be a 
temporary one; that in the long run, they shouldn't con- 
sider it as an ideal. 

It’s quite a symbol of the struggle which is going on 
now in Europe that we have in the Benelux. We try to 
reconcile those two principles on which our economic policies 
are based. But as long as we have not succeeded and as 
long as there is not a common agreement on economic 
policies in Europe, we couldn’t achieve that economic union 
—Benelux—which really, I can tell you, could be the first 
step towards a United States of Western Europe. We con- 
sider in Belgium, and more and more people consider in 
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Europe, that this is the only remedy to the evils and 
diseases under which we suffer now. 

If we can retain with other countries outside of Europe 
a free trade and free circulation of capital, what would 
be the market of Belgium, of Holland and of Luxenbourg 


in the years to come? 


In Belgium, we gave, immediately after the liberation, 
a high priority to current production and current consump- 
tion before the investments. But we now have to make 
these investments in order to modernize our plants, to ex- 
tend them, to establish new plants and we need the capital 
goods which we bought already in such great number from 


tlie United States. 


On 


there will be, a large and 


the other hand there is now, and 
steady market for capital goods 
in the Netherlands as far as the Netherlands are prepared 
field of free trade and can finance their trade 
on a normal and sound basis. They still have to rebuild, 
they have to repair war damages, they are in the process of 
industrializing their country to meet the problem of over 
po} ulation. 


to enter the 


But there is another area where capital goods, and not 
only capital goods but also consumer goods could find a 
large, a growing and an expanding market, and that is 
Belgian Congo. In Belgian Congo, there are tremendous 
natural resources. ‘That country has been developed since 
we came over there, and especially during the Second World 
War. You know probably that Belgian Congo was one 


of the largest suppliers of raw materials of military import- 


ance 


to the Allies. Well, we hope we can still further 


develop that country, but we have to meet a major problem 
which cannot be solved from one day to another, and that 
is the labor problem. 

There are only ten million natives in the Belgian Congo 
living on a territory as large as 80 times Belgium. We 
have to bring up their productivity, and first, their standard 
of living, for if you want people to work better, you have 
to first make them live better, and then bring up their 
productivity by using more machines wherever it is possible. 
We hope that we can develop most of the natural resources 
in Belgian Congo in the years to come and that country 
will certainly become a very promising market. In fact 
since the war the United States has been the largest supplier 
of goods of all kinds to the Belgian Congo, and it’s only 
in the past few months that Belgian products came just 
ahead of American products in the list of imports to the 
Belgian Congo. 

We have pursued there an “open door” policy. There are 
no preferential tariffs so that “free competition” is possible 
as well as in Belgium itself. 

In brief, to retain our place and our position, not only 
in Europe but also in the world trade, we have to keep, 
against any pressure, our free international trade relations, 
and to work out, with all other countries which believe 
that a sound currency is indispensable to our expanding 
world trade, a proper international monetary organization. 
That is what we are fighting for and we hope we can rely 
on your understanding, your friendship and perhaps on 
your help to win that battle for freedom. Thank you. 


The Railroads and America’s Future 


URING the past 100 years we have developed under 
free enterprise the most comprehensive, efficient, and 
dependable railroad plant in the world. It provides 

the safest service at the greatest speed and the lowest cost 

that This is vital for 

America, for without the railroads our future would be dis- 


can be found anywhere on earth. 
mal indeed. Without mass transportation we could have no 
mass production. Industry would stagnate; commerce would 
be paralyzed; great cities would disintegrate, and our com- 
mon well-being and national unity would be destroyed. 

Why are the railroads so essential? Why are we so vitally 
dependent upon them? 

Because man has not yet developed any other means of 
transportation for the mass movement of freight and the 
mass movement of people even remotely comparable in cost 
and efficiency to power on wheels applied to cars on rails. 
One Diesel locomotive pulling a freight train of 5,000 tons 
with a crew of five and using | teaspoonful of fuel oil per 
ton-mile illustrates the observation. It would take 500 trucks, 
with each truck carrying 10 tons, to duplicate this feat. 


TROUBLE LIES IN PUBLIC THINKING 


By AMBROSE W. BENKERT, President of Ad. W. Benkert &£ Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Director of the Minneapolis & St. Paul Railroad 


Delivered over the American Broadcasting Corporation Network, New York, March 6, 1949 





Just last Tuesday here in New York City, headlines in 
the press announced: ‘“‘Long Island Railroad wins fare rise 
to stave off crisis.”” In its decision, the Public Service Com- 
mission of New York said: 

“The stark issue and the only present choice seems to be: 
Is there going to be railroad transportation on Long Island 
continued and improved, or is there likely to be disintegration 
of service, confusion, and receivership ?” 

Here is striking evidence indeed that there is no substitute 
whatever for this railroad in the transportation of 200,000 
Long Island commuters. Even at the increased fares author- 
ized, 5-day tickets will cost the user about 11% cents a mile 
compared with local taxicab rates in excess of 20 cents a mile. 
Despite the belated order authorizing higher fares, bank- 
ruptcy was announced a few days later. Such an occurrence 
should awaken the public everywhere to support railroad 
petitions for decent compensation. 

The common measurement of freight service is the ton- 
mile. Last year, the railroads moved freight over 700,000,- 
000,000 ton-miles, as compared with 447,000,000,000 in 
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1929. The average haul was 403 miles. For every man, wo- 
man, and child, they moved a ton of freight about 600 miles 
in 1880, and over +,500 miles in 1947. During the next 24 
hours, the railroads will move 1,800,000,000 ton-miles of 
freight, equal to 1 ton for a distance of 1214 miles for every 
man, woman, and child in the United States. And, in the 
same 24 hours, nearly 2,000,000 passengers will ride an 
average of 60 miles. 

The cost of freight service during the depression and 
throughout the war was less than 1 cent per ton-mile, and 
even today, less than 1% cents. No other form of trans- 
portation can remotely compete with these charges. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Freight rates and passenger fares are fixed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission under Federal laws requiring a 
rate structure adequate to the needs of an efficient transporta- 
tion system. For the past 30 years the Commission has sub- 
stantially met these requirements. It is mandated to do so in 
the future. This fact, and the innate cost advantage of the 
railroads over every other form of transportation for the mass 
movement of goods and passengers, are the two fundamental 
bases upon which rest constantly improving service of the 
railroads to future America. 

In doing their job, the railroads as private enterprises stand 
on their own feet without any Government subsidy what- 
ever. They will continue to do so. This is of vital impor- 
tance to America’s future. Every competitor of the rail- 
roads is subsidized by the American taxpayer in one form or 
another. Trucks and buses, river barges, ocean shipping, and 
airlines all are dependent on the taxpayer for their continued 
operation. 

Only the railroads pay their own way. Paradoxically, 
their taxes are used to subsidize their competitors. Railroads 
carry 94 percent of the intercity mail and receive less than 
the air lines get for carrying the other 6 percent. 


RAILROAD TAX BuRDEN 


In 1947, out of every dollar received, the railroads paid 
out nearly 11 cents—10.8—in taxes. This amounted to 
nearly one billion dollars in 1947, equal to one-fortieth of 
the entire tax receipts of the Federal Government. This is 
important to America’s future. 


ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS 


In the 11 years ended December 31, 1948, the railroads 
spent over $6,000,000,000 on improvements. Of this, over 
$1,000,000,000 was spent in 1948. This, in addition to ex- 
penditures for maintenance. The total investment in im- 
provements since World War I exceeds $13,000,000,000. 
This resulted in improved efficiency and in reduced costs to 
the public. 


PRIVATE VERSUS GOVERNMENT OPERATION 


In World War I, Government operation of the railroads 
cost the American taxpayers $1,616,000,000—an average of 
about $2,000,000 a day, although both freight rates and pas- 
senger fares were materially increased. 

During World War II, under private operation, the rail- 
roads cost the taxpayer nothing. Freight rates remained at 
prewar levels and passenger fares were advanced but slightly. 
In the 4-year period, 1942 to 1945, the privately operated 
railroads actually paid the Government $2,500,000 a day in 
Federal income taxes. 

Taking losses under Federal control into account, the 
Federal Government was nearly $4,500,000 a day better off 









under private operation in World War II than under Gov- 
ernment operation in World War I. 

During World War I, under Government operation, pas- 
sengers paid 51 percent more per passenger-mile and ship- 
pers paid 80 percent more per ton-mile. 

During World War II, under private operation, passen- 
gers paid 2 percent more per passenger-mile and shippers 
paid 1% percent less per ton-mile than in 1939. 

As compared with World War I, under Government 
operation, the railroads in World War II, under private 
operation, moved each month twice as many troops, per- 
formed twice as many passenger-miles of service, moved 5 
times as much Army freight and express, 20 times as much 
Navy freight for overseas, and double as many ton-miles of 
freight of all kinds—and they did all this with one-fourth 
fewer employees, one-third fewer locomotives, one-fourth 
fewer freight cars, one-third fewer passenger cars. Since 
1939 railroad wage rates have increased 86 percent; prices 
of fuel, materials, and supplies, 118 percent; and the 
tax bill is 177 percent greater. These greatly increased costs 
have been offset with rate increases totaling only 52 percent. 

This performance record demonstrates the importance to 
America’s future of the railroads constantly having adequate 
funds for improvements. 

Trying to condense the story of railroad accomplishments 
and railroad indispensability into a few words is like trying 
to engrave the Lord’s Prayer on the head of a pin. 


INVESTMENT AND CAPITALIZATION 


The investment in railroad property as of January 1, 1948, 
was over $28,000,000,000. This is $12,000,000,000 greater 
than the total par value of all railroad stocks, bonds and 
other securities. Railroad stocks are not watered. They are 
outstanding to the tune of $12,000,000,000 less than the in- 
vestment in property. It is vital for America’s future that 
this fact be known. 

The undercapitalization is due to the fact that year after 
year the railroads have plowed earnings back into property 
without issuing any stock against such investment. This ex- 
plains the high earnings per share of many railroads. The 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe is an example. During the past 
4 years, this great railroad showed earnings averaging $15.88 
per share per annum. Immediately this figure gives the im- 
pression of high earnings. It is cited by labor leaders as proof 
that the road could pay higher wages, and still make big 
profits. It becomes a target for shippers who want lower 
rates and point to high earnings. But actually, earnings are 
not high on the Atchison. Each share represents not only 
the original $100 but a reinvestment from earnings down 
through the years of an additional $200 per share. If the 
Atchison would capitalize this investment, it would issue two 
additional shares to each holder of one share and the earnings 
over the past 4+ years would have averaged only $5.29 per 
share per annum. 

Instead of issuing stock to represent this additional in- 
vestment of $200 for share, the Atchison shows this invest- 
ment in its balance sheet under “earned surplus.’”’ How 
many labor leaders and shippers who oppose rate increases 
look at “earned surplus” in balance sheets before saying 
profits are “big’’ enough to warrant higher wages and lower 
rates? 

The managements and boards of directors of every rail- 
road in this country are doing the railroad industry and 
America’s future positive harm by failing to issue stock for 
earnings invested in the property so that the stock at par 
actually will reflect the whole investment in the property, 
not just one-third or one-tenth of the investment. 

Net value (after depreciation) of the property investment 
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in all railroads is about $23,000,000,000. To this should be 
added $2,000,000,000 in cash and nearly $1,000,000,000 in 
materials and supplies, making a total net investment of 
$26,000, 000,000—on which the 1948 earnings amounted to 
only 4.3 percent, or about $1,200,000,000. After all inter- 
est charges, there was left for stockholders $711,000,000. 


‘Trouspite Lies in Pustic’s THINKING 


In other words, there is nothing the matter with the rail- 
roads. ‘They have the finest plant and equipment and the 
largest cash and working capital position in their entire 
history. ‘The trouble lies in the thinking of the public about 
the railroads—due obviously to lack of knowledge. 

Adequate knowledge of the facts would lead every right- 
thinking citizen to favor a square deal for the railroads. So 
long as the railroads are denied a decent return on their in- 
vested capital, and so long as they are compelled to subsidize 
all their competitors, they are not getting a square deal. 
Notwithstanding the present magnificent plant and equip- 
ment hundreds of millions of dollars could be spent right 
now for additions and betterments to the railroad plant 
which would result in improved service, increased efficiency 
and still lower costs to the public. 

During the past few years one mid-western road spent 
$80,000,000 in track realinement which reduced this road’s 


transportation costs by nearly 10 percent. On the basis of 
present gross revenues of $290,000,000, this means a saving 
of nearly $20,000,000 per annum or 25 percent on the invest- 





ment. Another railroad has installed an automatic classifica- 
tion yard at a cost of $10,000,000 with commensurate sav- 
ings. 

FINANCING PROBLEM 


The expenditure of the vast sums involved in such a pro- 
gram is only possible if the funds can be obtained from the 
public. Accordingly, the price level of railroad securities and 
the cost of raising and servicing the funds is a matter of vital 
concern to America’s future. This invites examination of the 
present situation in the railroad securities market. 

What do we find ? Stocks of leading roads selling for less 
than twice one year’s earnings; bonds at prices to return over 
10 percent per annum despite large coverage for interest re- 
quirements. Whole railroads priced in the market—some for 
less than their salvage value, others for less than cash and 
rolling stock alone—the railroad plant itself being given 
away. 

Assets and earnings are such that on a comparable basis 
many of these securities are worth enough to make financing 
possible right now if the facts were known. 

Let me repeat: There is nothing basically unsound about 
American railroad securities. The unsoundness is in the 
thinking of the public, lacking the facts. 

To know the facts is of vital importance to America’s fu- 
ture. We need a public aroused to give the railroads a square 
deal and to keep them as private enterprises. 

If the withering hand of Government ownership ever falls 
upon our railroads, God help us all. 


Foreign Trade of Latin America 


INTERNATIONALISM, THE ANTITHESIS OF AMERICANISM 
By DR. CARLOS DANLA, Former Provisional President and Ambassador of Chile to Washington; former Member 
of the Council of UNRRA and of the Economic Council of the United Nations 
Delivered at Foreign Trade Symposium, The Association of the Bar of the City of New York, New York, July 28, 1949 








Hk subject assigned to me in this symposium is 

the “Foreign ‘Trade of Latin America” which ran 

at the rate of $11,700 millions in 1948: $5,500 
imports and $6,200 exports. 

Well, it is a monstrosity. 

If the United States were exporting as much of their 
gross national produce as Latin America, the exportation 
of this country would be running at the rate of about 
150 billion dollars a year. 

In tact, with that kind of foreign trade record perhaps 
the United States would never have become the economic 
colossus of our times. Because we followed this wrong 
trend Latin America has pitifully lagged behind this 
nation atter independence. 

We have no national buying power because we live 
on exports and we export because we have no domestic 
buying power. That is the tragic vicious circle on which 
Latin America has been going round and round for over 
a century. 

‘The United States has been exporting less than 10% 
of her production. At the peak figures of 1947 United 
States exports amounted to 6% of the national produc- 
tion, 

[here is no Latin American republic which does not 
export over 40%, some as high as 85% 

lhe cottee-producing countries export over 90% of 
their crop; those producing, oil, from 86 to 99% ; sugar 
over 80°O; 80% of the lamb of Argentina is exported 





and 70% of the beef; in Chile 99% of the nitrate is 
placed in foreign markets and 95% of the copper; Bolivia 
exports 99% of her tin. 

But not only do Latin American countries depend on 
exports, but the exports have narrowed down to so few 
products that their economic lives are a daily gamble 
in foreign commodity exchanges Venezuela’s exports are 
90% oil; 86% of Salvador’s exports are coffee; over 
85% of Chile’s’ exports are nitrates and copper; Guate- 
mala’s exports are 91% coffee and bananas. 

There are three countries in Latin America where one 
sole product represents 75% of the total exports ; in 
eight countries two commodities make up about 60% ; in 
eighteen of the twenty republics, three products | make 
up over one half of their annual exports. 

When we compare this condition with that of the 
United States, we begin to understand what happened 
in Latin America in the last century. We can understand 
also what it would have meant for the Americas in 
general if Uncle Sam’s formula of keeping his production 
and consumption 90% at home, could have been applied 
to the American continent as a whole. 

Any survey of inter-American economics is a remem- 
brance of sorrow which leads only to one conclusion, 
that in the economic field the unwritten law of the 
solidarity of the Americas was mutilated and broken. 

We have seen the United States Government request- 
ing Europe to put its continental economics into some 
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order, to set up some form of coordination or customs 
union, and only then would the flabbergasting sum of 
17 billion dollars of the Marshall Plan come to their 
help. 

Yet, this Western Hemisphere where the United States 
has everything at stake, remains totally unorganized and 
in a state of most dangerous economic anarchy. 

Are we aware of the fact that before World War II 
the United States was buying 94% of her tropical im- 
ports, chiefly strategical materials, 10,000 miles away, 
from the distant, undependable Orient instead of from 
nearby dependable Latin America? 

As a result of that trade policy the United States was 
granting a favorable balance of trade of over 350 million 
dollars a year to the Far East while she penalized Latin 
America with an unfavorable balance of another 350 
million. 

Things seem to have gone from bad to worse except 
for the 4 war years when Latin America had a sub- 
stantial favorable balance and accumulated an enormous 
amount of dollar holdings which were fast dilapidated 
in three years of peace. Latin America had a 350 million 
annual unfavorable balance with the United States before 
the war, but do you know how much that unfavorable 
balance is now? 

It was 1,800 million dollars in the single year 1947. 

The effects of this policy are illustrated in the Latin 
American rubber catastrophe. 

In less than 50 years Latin America, which was supply- 
ing nearly 100% of the world’s rubber consumption 
came down to where it stands now—supplying less than 
2%. That is how the lizards crept into the marble 
palaces of Manaos in the Amazon, while huge fortunes 
were accumulated by a Eurasian cartel which dictated 
very high prices to the United States, the largest world’s 
consumer located right next door to the “rubber conti- 
nent.” 

The same was the case with cocoa. A Eurafrican cartel 
almost killed the Western Hemisphere cocoa business 
and was able to dictate to the United States after the 
war prices 500% higher than they were before the war. 

The story of the tin cartel and of that iniquitous 
quinine cartel—are not very different. 

To put an end to this, to say the least, anomalous 
condition, the Inter-American Development Commission 
was created in 1940, its task being “the economic inte- 
gration of the hemisphere,” as was stated in the preamble 
of the resolution then adopted by the Inter-American 
Economic Committee. To (a) balance the trade between 
Latin America and the United States which was danger- 
ously in favor of this country and to (b) protect the 
United States’ sources of supplies in strategical materials, 
were the two aims high in the list. 

Nothing was done to carry them out, of course. The 
deadly and subtle hand of anti-Pan American economics 
never rests. 

Two years later Pearl Harbor came to demonstrate 
how catastrophic that policy of buying in the Far East 
was bound to be. With Pearl Harbor, as an American 
economist stated, the far-away sources of supplies of 
United States’ imports were gone: 100% of manila hemp; 
99% of silk; 99% of quinine; 95% of rubber; 90% of 
chromium; 87% of tungsten; 85% of mica; 80% of 
tin; 60% of cocoa, etc. 

All those products had been specifically listed two years 
earlier in the Plan which created the Inter-American 
Development Commission with the purpose of making of 





Latin America a safe source of supply of all of them 
for the United States. 

A hasty and monstrously expensive mobilization had 
to be improvised in 1942 in order to secure those strategic 
materials either from Latin America or synthetically. 

Incredibly enough, the postwar trend in the United 
States was to return to that same pre-war, extremely 
tenuous situation. As late as August 23rd, 1948, Mr. 
Evan Just, Director of the Strategic Raw Material De- 
partment of the United States was conferring in London 
with representatives of the “British Treasury, the Co- 
lonial Office, the Board of Trade and the Ministry of 
Supply on the creation of an American-British partnership 
under which both powers would exploit British colonies’ 
raw materials.” (Later the ERP set up a special de- 
partment under Professor Bowman to work out this 
partnership which an American writer has termed “the 
vicarious imperialism of the United States’’). 

During that same week, as if aware of those London 
negotiations, ““The United States News and World Re- 
port” wrote: “Fighting in faraway Malaya is developing 
real danger signs for the United States. . .Rich supply 
of tin, rubber, and other strategic stock-pile materials is 
at stake”. 

This danger is acknowledged by the American press, 
and rightly so, almost nine years after the Inter-Ameri- 
can Financial and Economic Advisory Committee rec- 
ommended the necessary and never-followed steps to 
avoid such imminent peril, and approximately seven years 
after an “economic Pearl Harbor” had actually cut the 
United States’ lifeline with the Far East. 

Turning from hemispheric to colonial sources has 
furthermore brought the United States to appear in the 
position where Soviet Russia would best like to have her, 
on the side of European empires against nationalist move- 
ments in the Orient. This may explain why, as American 
correspondents recently observed in the field, nationlist 
movements in Asia are becoming anti-American. 

While Dr. D. R. Rees Williams, Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies, was confirming at the University of Lon- 
don (October 20, 1948) that the United States had re- 
quested “a definite proportion of colonial production for 
over a period of years”, Alexander de Seversky, the well- 
known author of “Victory through Air Power’, was 
writing in the United States that almost all such sources 
of supply would be cut off in another war. He wrote 
that the United States should “immediately” develop new 
ones in the Western Hemisphere. Even a layman could 
see, said de Seversky, that Latin America was the “air 
backyard of the United States” and the only one that 
could be protected from destruction from the air. He 
termed “a totally unjustified waste of money” any in- 
vestment in sources within the reach of Soviet air power. 
He added that just as Eurasia can be self-sufficient in 
peace and war, so should the Americas be. There was no 
longer a question of a choice, wrote de Seversky, “‘it is an 
imperative course dictated by the expansion of air 
power’. According to this high authority in military 
strategy, this problem presents ‘‘a challenge to American 
strategists and diplomats; on its solution may “depend 
the survival of the whole hemisphere.” 

Here is, then, an economic policy which has been 
proven undependable and burdensome for the United 
States and ruinous to Latin America; it has spelled weak- 
ness for the Western Hemisphere and brought about the 
awkward defeat of the policy of “containment” of com- 
munism in Asia as we are witnessing today. It still looms 
as a very dark shadow for this country’s military security. 
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Yet, nothing seems to be able to stop it. 

Similarly, Latin Americans are again weighing the idea 
that they may be able to sell the bulk of their products 
in Europe, or are turning to the dream of global econ- 
omic solutions; at best this hope can be diagnosed as a 
serious case of astigmatism. 

‘The stage is being set in the Western Hemisphere for 
new economic Munichs, which will eventually bring 

out other economic Pearl Harbors. 

Perhaps there are satisfactory answers to the very 
serious Questions raised by these policies and events. 

I don't know them. 

| am sure, though, that they do not promote the 
“levitimate interests” of the twenty-one republics of the 
\mericas, and to serve those “legitimate interests” is, I 
suppose, the first duty of all governments. 

And, what could be the answer for the burying and 
shelving of the Inter-American Bank? 

‘The same Inter-American Financial and Economic Ad- 
visory Committee which created the Inter-American De- 
velopment Commission gave shape nine years ago (after 
60 years of talking about it) to the Inter-American Bank 
designed to work on a business-like basis for the economic 
development and self-sufficiency of the Americas. 

It never came to life. 

But we have instead the International Bank and the 
Monetary Fund. 

Being WORLD and not PAN AMERICAN, they 
were rushed into operation with the American Republics 
pouring millions and billions of dollars into them. 

When the American States met at Chapultepec in 1945 
and wrote the “Economic Charter of the Americas”, not 
a word was said in that charter about the Inter-American 
Bank. All recommendations in that very strange ‘‘Ec- 
onomic Charter of the Americas” went in favor of the 
International Bank and the World Monetary Fund. 

‘There in Mexico City in 1945 the date was fixed for 
the celebration of the much delayed Inter-American Ec- 
onomic Conference. 

lt hax been postponed six times since then, and I just 
read in the papers that it will be postponed once more, for 
the 7th time in four years. 

Instead of the Inter-d merican Economic Conference we 
have had the World Economic Conferences for Trade, in 
London, in Geneva and recently in Havana. 

here we saw the American republics working as 
enthusiastically for a World Trade Organization as they 
have stubbornly refused to even meet to consider an In- 
ter-American Trade Organization. 

Now what is the meaning of all this? 

It is all, | guess, part of the policy of that “universal- 
ism’’ which has taken the place of the policy of Pan 
Americanism” throughout our republics. Yet, that sup- 
posed universalism has become only another name for 
I uropeanism, 

It is a very dangerous and totally ineffective one, as 
the march of events has evidenced during the last decades. 

Economically, I am convinced, we will soon be forced 
to rely on our own hemisphere. With or without an In- 
ternational Trade Organization, free trade will not be 
resurrected at a time when closely-knit autarchic, econ- 
omic conglomerates of tremendous strength are looming 
everywhere. 

One of them is Eurafrica, woven and built around the 
British and French Empires. 

A second one is Eurasia, revolving mainly around Rus- 
sia and Eastern Europe. 

We have been talking about One World that vanished 





and of Two Worlds that are giving us nightmares; but 
economically, there are Three Worlds. 

One of them is Communistic, monolithic, closely-knit, 
expanding, and dominated by a totalitarian discipline 
much more effective economically than we like to admit. 
Another is Socialistic, based on government or private 
monopolies, with national and international strongly- 
managed economies. Free trade is banned already by the 
former and is becoming increasingly impossible with the 
latter. 

We in the Americas constitute the third world. We 
may not endorse either of the two other trends, but we 
will have to face them as they are in the game of inter- 
national dealings, if we ever learn the lesson that we 
have to take the world as it is and not as we would like 
it to be. 

The victory against National Socialism has given 
birth to a National-Socialist Europe. 

Wherever we look across the Atlantic we are con- 
fronted with socialized-nationalist empires, or a Com- 
munist-nationalistic one. 

And we have Africa which is coming back as the cheap 
source of labor, foods and raw materials to compete with 
Latin America. 

What is happening in the dark continent is the darkest 
cloud looming on the already black economic horizon of 
Latin America and of the United States. 

I read a few days ago a report about how, after the 
discovery of a cure for a cattle disease that had afflicted 
Africa for centuries, that continent is fast becoming the 
largest and cheapest source of meat supply for the rest 
of the world. 

I wish it were meat only. 

It is my conviction that soon Africa will be displacing 
in all world markets 11 of the 12 products on which the 
economic life of Latin America is based; all except oil. 
But this last one will be displaced from Europe by the 
petroleum of the Near East. The E.R.P. has planned it 
that way and will see that her plans are carried out, even 
while the European powers are negotiating hugh sales 
of oil right here in the Western Hemisphere. 

It might be the same sad story with sugar, coffee, 
fibers, vegetable oils, bananas, meat, wheat, corn, que- 
bracho, tobacco and cotton as it was with the collapse of 
Latin American rubber, cocoa and quinine. 

Africa exported last year 3 million bales of cotton, as 
much as the United States which used to export almost 
+ times more 20 years ago. 

After blindness, panic is overcoming American leaders. 
A Brazilian newspaper recently ran a frightening story 
about all Brazilian products being displaced in Anvers, 
Belgium, by African ones. 

Brazilian business leaders are finally meeting this 
month in Sao Paulo to discuss this threat. 

I still hope, though, that we will organize this hemis- 
phere in time. A flashback in history tells us that the 
real trouble with these two Americas is that they were 
never able to synchronize. 

First, the emphasis was in the South, now it is the 
North. 

Of course, the era when Latin America was everything 
that mattered in this New World, was obscured and dis- 
torted by the Black Legend. 

For two hundred years that Black Legend remained 
almost unchallenged, spreading the idea of a barbaric 
Spanish conquest followed by a colonial rule with the 
same traits of cruelty, obscurantism, poverty, ruthless ex- 
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ploitation, political incapacity, administrative inefficiency, 
and cultural backwardness. 

That dark story of colonial Hispano-America has had 
its face lifted. But the legend is still influencing the less 
informed without being unalloyed with some diffused 
and more modern deceptive ideas concerning Latin Am- 
erica. 

Thus people were made to forget that for 300 years 
the whole emphasis in the New World, in political and 
administrative organization, economics and culture, was 
not here with the English-speaking, but with the Spanish 
and Portuguese-speaking people South of the Rio Grande 
and West of the Mississippi. 

The United States became independent when it had 
3,900,000 population; Latin America had 20 million 
population at the same time. 

New York had then 12,000 inhabitants; Mexico City 
90,000, Havana 76,000, Lima 50,000. 

Latin America kept the lead in population as far as 
1870, long after your Civil War; then the United States 
took the lead. Today Latin America is again leading by 
5 or 6 million inhabitants. 

In colonial times wealth and even extravaganza cen- 
tered also in Latin America. 

I sometimes wonder whether during certain periods of 
colonial times Latin America was not the greatest 
wealth-producing area in the whole world. 

For centuries the difference in production and trade 
between Latin America and Anglo-Saxon American was 
larger than it is today with the qualification that then 
it was the reverse. 

The aggregate exports of the 13 colonies when they 
broke away from England, did not exceed 5 million 
dollars a year. 

By then Brazil was exporting three or four times as 
much, and Latin America as a whole about 27 times 
more. And the comparative figures were the same in pro- 
duction, including manufactures. 

The self-evident fact that the United States went far 
ahead of Latin America, both in wealth and power, only 
during the 130 years of our republican period, lends con- 
siderable force to the assertion that it all came from the 
fragmentation of Latin America that became the Achilles 
heel of her progress. 

At a time that an Empire was being destroyed in the 
South, an Empire was being built here. A process of 
integration made this nation; one of disintegration dis- 
persed 20 nations to the South. 

But at the first Pan American Conference held 60 
years ago the delegation of the United States came forth 
with a most astonishing and comprehensive plan for the 
coordination and integration of the economics of this 
hemisphere with a Custom Union, a2 Monetary Union 
and an Inter-American Bank. 

Believe it or not, that American plan formulated by 
farsighted Secretary of State James G. Blaine was frus- 
trated by the wise Latin American leaders. 

Because of that we are today, 60 years later, lecturing 
about the economic dislocation of the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

From then on the two Americans went their way in 
economics. One to become the colossus of our era. The 
other to what Lord Beveridge called the greatest of 
scandals, to ‘* poverty amidst plently.” 


The picture of this dramatic reversion, when poverty 
became opulence in the North and opulence became 
misery in the South, is an 80 year panorama. It could 
be read as an indictment for three generations of Ameri- 





cans including, of course, our generation, the most guilty 
of all. 

To the 19th century process of re-europeanization of 
Latin America followed the fateful 20th century process 
of re-europeanization of the United States. 

Then the economic integration of the Western Hemis- 
phere was solemnly declared by American and Latin 
American experts as “neither feasible nor desirable.” 

Well, I sustain that it is not only feasible and desirable 
but will soon become imperative, and the only way to 
prevent che economic defeat of the Americas, including the 
United States, in a world struggle which is already on. 

What happened during World War II proves that 
this economic self-sufficiency is possible. 

Thirty percent of Latin American exports were com- 
ing to the United States before the war; they rose to 57% 
during the conflict and remained above 50% later. 

Thirty-four percent of Latin American imports were 
going from the United States before the war; they rose to 
62% and remained at about 54% later. 

Inter-Latin American trade, which was negligible be- 
fore the war, rose to nearly 17%. 

For many Latin American countries foreign trade be- 
came during the war almost 100% inter-American; tak- 
ing Latin America as a whole, over 60% was within this 
hemisphere. 

As to the United States, 57% of its foreign trade be- 
came intra-hemispheric and remained so until last year. 

We have been told that this was an emergency situa- 
tion. 

But the emergency is a hundred times more acute now. 
A cold war may never become a shooting one. But the 
economic war is already in progress the world over and is 
a very hot one. 

And it is not for Latin America alone. 

The United States itself is facing already everywhere, 
even here in its own domestic market, the deadly com- 
petition of cheap-producing, re-industrialized, socialist, 
colonial, imperial, autarchic, economic conglomerates 
where production and trade is a branch of the State and 
will remain so. 

Free trade perished years ago when the gold standard 
collapsed, when London ceased to be the clearing house 
for world transactions, when a revolutionary 20th century 
succeeded a stable 19th. 

I have great admiration for the United States’ noble 
endeavor to restore free trade. 

I witnessed similar endeavors 16 years ago when the 
London Economic Conference also tried to get things 
back to normal. 

It failed and more autarchy, more tariffs plus all 
kinds of trade restrictions emerged instead and have been 
increasing to our days. 

The veteran British statesman and close collaborator 
of Mr. Churchill, Mr. Leopold Amery, told a European 
Movement gathering this April 2Ist, 1949 that the 
American plan for a free trade charter had already failed 
and added: ‘‘No nation which has subscribed the Havana 
Charter has the slightest intention of paying any regard 
to its terms.” 

That is, I presume, the reality of world trade. 

Mr. Amery terms the European Recovery Program, 
which he of course likes very much, “ the very contrary 
of the principles laid down at Havana”, by the United 
States. 

Of course it is. To give a privileged group of nations, 
and to them only, the dollars to buy American goods is 
the greatest possible departure from the principle of free 
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international trade. More so than tariffs, quotas or ex- 
change controls. It is discrimination at its best. 

|! humbly submit, although I would like to be con- 
vinced to the contrary, that free trade cannot be achieved 
in a world where all other economic powers are irrevo- 
cably pledged to nationalistic and socialistic policies both 
of which prevent free trade. 

\ most startling phenomena is the fact that MON- 
OPOLISTIC IMPERIALISM which was to be, ac- 
cording to Marx and Lenin, the last stage of dying capita- 
lism — has become in our days the first stage of nascent 
SOC ialism. 

We are talking of tariffs in the internation] economic 
field as we talk of 19th century alliances in the military 
field. 

They are both irrelevant in this revolutionary 20th 
century. 

‘Tariffs are no longer the barriers; they are govern- 
ment-management, quotas, allocations, barters, exchange 
controls, subsidies, or currency manipulations or devalua- 
tions which constitute indirect subsidies to exports. 

England may cut her tariff on your tobacco or on 


Brazilian cotton but then Sir Stafford Cripps decrees 


that his tobacco and cotton must come from Africa and 
astern Europe. 

So you have no tariff but no market either. If you are 
still selling tobacco in Europe it is because it is reluctantly 
accepted there as a condition of the Marshall Plan. 

Mr. Harold Wilson, the same President of the Board 
of ‘Trade who said that England would sell everything 
to the Soviet “from false teeth to cranes’, told the House 
of Commons this April 11th, 1949 of his “aggressive 
policy’ with outright (he said) “favoritism and dis- 
crimination” so as to channel British foreign trade. 

Well, England became last year the largest exporter 
of automobiles in the world and is increasing her ex- 
ports to Latin America this year 1949 almost at the same 
rate that the American exports to our countries are de- 
creasing. 

lf | am not mistaken, your overall exports have dropped 
about 409% in two years while your imports have in- 
creased almost at the rate of your unemployment. And 
the United States with an overall tariff rate of 6% 
ranks now among the lowest tariff nations. 

But we are reminded of American mass production 
and technique which was able to take care of cheap 
toreign labor competition. 

It did. That is the American miracle. 

Can it shield you now? I doubt it. 

Fordism is almost dead now. According to Lenin, Ford- 
ism would prevent this country from going Communist. 
He meant, I suppose, the very American system of pro- 
ducing more and more at higher and higher salaries and 
lower and lower prices. 

But didn’t that method work because all increase in 
wages and standard of living was offset by an even larger 
increase in per capita or man-hour production ? 

That was the mass production marvel made possible by 
skilled labor, alert technique and American capital; be- 
cause more than mere money American capital has been 
better and better tools. 

But has the increase in per capita production kept pace 
in the last few decades with the increase in wages and 
costs? 

I am not sure it has. 

If it has not, as I am inclined to believe is the case, you 
will no longer be able to beat foreign cheap labor backed 


by the full use of science and technique and the whole 
power of the monopolistic State. This three-pronged 
powerful 20th century economic weapon is changing the 
face of the earth. 

The immigration laws were passed here under the 
labor slogan “‘your standard of living is at the mercy 
of the immigrant.” 

But now your standard of living may be at the mercy 
of the potential cheap labor immigrant remaining abroad 
or of the colonial slave worker. You are actually im- 
porting cheap laborers when you allow the merchandise 
manufactured by them to enter this country and paralize 
your industries and unemploy your workers. 

I hate to be dramatic. But I am terrible concerned 
with the vulnerability of this nation and 20 republics to 
the south to the economic threats gathering aboard. 

Is there any other alternative but 1), the lowering of 
our own standard of living or 2), the economic integra- 
tion of this hemisphere to make it complementary in pro- 
duction and self-sufficient ? 

Latin American coffee producing countries came to 
realize that only an Inter-American agreement could 
save them when in the last war they lost the market for 
40% of their production in Europe. 

Then the Coffee Agreement was signed between the 
United States and the 14 coffee producing Latin Ameri- 
can countries at fair prices to everybody’s satisfaction in 
a typical all-d merican convenant. Thus coffee became for 
years an almost 100% inter-American business to the 
amount of half a billion dollars annually. 

What was done with coffee could be done with many 
other lines of Latin American production. 

The same is true about American industrial produc- 
tion. A one dollar increase in the weekly per capita in- 
come in Latin America would be more than enough to 
absorb the total exportation of the United States to the 
whole world. An exportation which is declining fast 
and will dwindle heavily, as soon as this country stops 
loan-gifting the dollars with which other countries are 
buying here. 

And let us forget about the so propounded fallacy that 
an industrialized Latin America will close her markets 
to American industrial exports. 

Canada began to be a good market for United States’ 
manufactures precisely at the moment in which she was 
started by the United States on her road to industrializa- 
tion. 

Now Canada is the nation’s No. 1 customer. In the 
process the United States invested in Canada as such a 
per capita rate that if she had invested at the same per 
capita rate in Latin America there would be 60 billion 
dollars instead of 3 invested in the nations to the South. 

American investments in Latin America have been as 
profitable as those in Canada and more profitable than 
current investments in the United States itself; but the 
new Black Legend about Uncle Sam’s sad experience in 
loans and investments in our countries have prevented 
the American people from knowing this. 

In fact Latin American record, both in loans and in- 
vestments from the United States stands much higher 
than that of any other continent. 

Carleton Beals wrote in his review in the “Saturday 
Review of Literature” that I had thrown myself against 
the LOGJAM of set propagandas, established policies, 
labels a la mode, plus a mountain of half truths, pre- 
conceptions and dogmas which have come to prevail 
through unchallenged repetition. Beals reminded his 
readers what I wrote in “We of the Americas”: that 
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under the dire circumstances of world affairs and the 
ominous pressures of managed public opinions, the writer 
is now FACING THE DILEMA of being either popu- 
lar or useful. He feels, as I feel, that I chose to be use- 
ful or, at least try to. 

The title of my book was to have been “THE 
WORLD THAT WASN’T”. 

I thought of another title but it had been used only a 
few years ago by the last British Ambassador to Hitler’s 
Reich who called his memoirs “The Failure of a Mis- 
sion’’. 

Yes, my book tells the story of the failure of a mis- 
sion. OF MY mission, the mission of Pan American and 
Inter-American endeavors, organizations, conferences 
commissions, committees, declarations and charters. 

Our goal and aim lies frustrated. It was to keep the 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE different as it was for 
centuries. 

It was to organize this continent as a self-sufficient and 
self-protected UNITY governed by the AMERICAN 
and PAN AMERICAN principles. 

All those Pan American principles were to serve in our 
times as an example for other continents. 

They were expected to shape at least the foreign 
policies of the New World. 

It is as easy as it is sad to see that those Pan American 
principles did mot serve as an example for the whole 
world. They were not extended to other continents and 
they did not shape even the foreign policies of the Ameri- 
cas. 

Those were the principles actually inscribed in Wil- 
son’s 14+ Points and the Atlantic Charter’s 8. 

But they were all 22 surrendered after this nation 
fought and won two wars under those banners. 

By turning their backs on AMERICANISM the 
Americas abandoned the future and adopted the past. 

And so the New World is no longer new. 

People are scarcely aware in this country (or for that 
matter in all AMERICAN COUNTRIES) of how all 
NEW WORLD principles and policies were surrendered 
and all OLD WORLD principles and policies were ad- 
opted in this century. 

Think of Dumbarton Oaks, where even the Monroe 
Doctrine and the right of the American Nations to their 
regional continental defense were given up. 

Finally at San Francisco we got a NON Pan Ameri- 
can charter for the United Nations with 


an aristocratic Security Council 
an autocratic VETO 

no equality of nations 

no rule of law. 


If the astonishing Dumbarton Oaks’ stipulations had 
been allowed to enter the Charter, the Monroe Doctrine 
and the PAN AMERICAN SYSTEM of defense would 
today be at the mercy of the Veto (by any non-American 
permanent member of the Security Council) and the At- 
lantic Alliance COULD NOT HAVE PLACED IT- 
SELF UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE UNI- 
TED NATIONS. 

It was quite a battle; I can tell you, because I wit- 
nessed it on the spot at San Francisco. For a moment it 
looked as if all the Latin American delegations would 
leave the Conference. At another moment they expressed 
their decision to vote against the “Veto” (they had votes 
enough to prevent the adoption) unless Pan American 
regionalism was safeguarded in the Charter of the 


United Nations. 





Many who fought vigorously against Pan American 
regional rights in San Francisco are now in the ranks of 
those who have seized on Article 51 to bring the Atlantic 
Alliance under the United Nations wing. This Article 
51 reads in part: 


“Nothing in the present Charter should impair the 
inherent rights of the individual or collective self- 
defense if an armed attack occurs against a member of 
the United Nations, until the Security Council has 
taken the measures necessary to maintain international 
peace and security.” 


That Article 51 is the reverse of the Dumbarton Oaks 
agreement under which “no enforcement action was to 
be taken under regional arrangements or by regional 
agencies without the authorization of the Security 
Council.” 

Thus, the Monroe Doctrine and the Inter-American 
defense system were safeguarded at San Francisco ag- 
ainst the omnipotent Security Council or the paralizing 
dictum of any one single veto-armed non American per- 
manent member of that Council. 

Senator Vandenberg said in his foreign affairs speech 
during the election campaign (October 1948)* that the 
insertion of this now famous Article 51 in the Charter 
of the United Nations was due to “Republican initia- 
tive.” 

Perhaps it was so within the American delegation to 
San Francisco where a strong opposition to this Article 
51 amendments had developed. It was Senator Vanden- 
berg indeed who did submit to the Latin American dele- 
gations the draft which was finally approved. 

We all knew at the time in San Francisco that the 
American delegation was facing the dilema of accepting 
senator Vandenberg’s resignation or adopting Article 51.: 

But the fact remains, also, that had it not been for 
the initiative and insistence to the point of ultimatum 
of Latin America, the Charter would have been shaped 
in San Francisco in accordance with the Dumbarton 
Oaks agreement which had “ditched” all regionalism and 
scuttled the Pan American regional defense system. 

Thus an amendment obtained at San Francisco merely 
to preserve Pan Americanism, seems to loom now as the 
major hope to save the United Nations and to protect 
the Western European democracies, many of which op- 
posed it at San Francisco. 

Because we refused to organize this Hemisphere first, 
instead of leading in world affairs, the New World 
has been led, swallowed up by them. 

Thus, INTERNATIONALISM BECAME the an- 
tithesis instead of the affirmation of Americanism and we 
are reaping the awkward consequence of that deviation. 

Just think of the succession of emergencies: the wars 
that this country won... the peace that she lost. 

Just summarize the results of 40 years of American 
crusades for the golden rule in world affairs. We have 
more force, more brutality, more oppression, less de- 
mocracy, less freedom and less justice. 

When the New World was drawn into the tornadoes 
of the Old World’s, the failing policies of these worlds 
came to prevail and so we are now facing, as General 
Eisenhower said, ONE SINGLE DESPOTIC COLOS- 
SUS not only in Europe but the world over. 

And Europe has never suffered as much as since the 
New World was drawn into her maelstrom. 

And because we are still moved in this New World 
by OBSOLETE 19th CENTURY European concep- 
tions, we cannot stop in this way of UNAMERICAN 
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POLICIES which furthermore have no bearing on a 
REVOLUTIONARY 20TH CENTURY. 

It seems that I am definitely classified by now as a 
radical dissenter on foreign affairs. 

It all comes, perhaps, not only because of my strong 
Pan-American convictions but also because of my dis- 
agreement on some basic, generally accepted concepts. 

The first is that I am unable to subscribe to the now 
fashionable notion that denies any newness to the New 
World; the belief that the Americas were nothing but 
another slice of geography which should join the old 
diplomatic juggleries; that Americanism meant no de- 
parture from established principles and practices, philoso- 
phies and ways of life of the older worlds. 

If we were to accept those postulates we would have 
to admit that the New World was not worthwhile, that 
it was mere foam upon the surging wave of human history. 

The second is, that I cannot agree with the generally 
accepted scale of importance of the problems that humanity 
is facing at this moment. To me the first and paramount 
problem is how to preserve this nation, how to give the 
United States real security and how to keep the American 
people as they are, straight-forward, fair, and kind. 

Because we cannot yet assimilate this vital view we 
only hear of loading this country with new and heavier 
burdens, when instead we should all, individuals and 
nations, be thinking of how to help this now vulnerable 
nation which is shouldering such towering responsibilities 
that just one more false step on her part could obliterate 
liberty everywhere. 

My third is only one half a disagreement. I am not 
so sure that there will be a shooting war. I am sure 
though (and here my disagreement with the general ac- 
cepted ideas widens) that an ideological, a psychological 
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and an economic war are already in progress and these 
are the wars that we may lose if we continue to lay all 
the emphasis on military programs based on Maginot 
Lines. 

The fourth point of disagreement rests on the convic- 
tion that the “shape of struggles to come,” or in which 
we are already in, differs fundamentally from anything 
that we saw in past history. For thousands of years men 
have been told that the alternative for the world is to 
be either at war or at peace. That is why it is difficult 
for all of us*to grasp the fact that a new position has 
arisen; this third one is NO WAR NO PEACE while 
the struggle for an equally effective world domination 
goes on in all other fields except the military one. 

Something is happening now that never occurred be- 
fore in history, something as transcendental as nuclear 
energy or the atomic bomb; nations and continents are 
being conquered by means different from the international 
fire and sword battles between great powers. 

The term “conquer” is up for a sharp redefinition, and 
this is perhaps the deepest revolution of our times. 

Nations are being won now not conquered. 

They are won over, they are taken over. 

Do we realize that in four years of “peace” Soviet 
Russia has effectually taken over about two thirds of 
Europe and one half of Asia? 

Can’t we yet understand the meaning of this most 
amazing event in history when without firing one single 
Russian shot, Russia has become the master in two 
continents, of territories and populations the conquest of 
which would have taken centuries to any old-fashioned 
Empire? 

But being a PAN AMERICANIST first, second and 
thirdly, I am still hopeful. 

Even more, I am positive that the trend of events will 
finally bring us all back to this Hemisphere, for the last 
stand against the surging forth of the dark ages and against 
the murderous economic competition of socialistic, im- 
perial, government-managed rivals based on cheap labor 
and raw materials. 

May I remind you at this point of what a brilliant 
American, Brooks Adams, wrote in the last century: 

“In the competition of free international trade, he said, 
the survival of the fittest is the survival of the cheapest.” 

And he added this sentence which sounds in these days 
like a crack of doom: “To be undersold is often worse 
for a nation than to be conquered.” 

But do not get me wrong. I am not advocating new 
loans to Latin America, and least of all a Marshall Plan. 
That would only add burdens to our overburdened 
peoples. 

No paliatives can now work. 

What is needed imperatively and now is a hemispheric 
economic integration and self-sufficiency with perferential 
treatments as it exists all over the world. 

Markets is the answer not loans. In fact, I think that 
political government to government loans to Latin Amer- 
ica should be brought to an end once and for all. Even 
investments in a large scale might not be necessary; what 
we need in Latin America is machinery and “know how,” 
besides stabilized markets, of course. 

And the United States may soon have no other outlet 
for her exports but this Western Hemisphere. 

But what we all need most, North and South, is to 
become Americans again. 

To think a little North South and South North instead 
of so much across the Atlantic. And think American, 
even if it is for just a few minutes a day. 
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